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Cuts Without Policy 


W HATEVER the Government’s decision ‘to ‘cut certain imports 
from the dollar areas, announced by Mr Dalton in the House of 
Commons on Monday, was intended to do, it cannot have been put 
forward as a solution to the crisis engendered by Britain’s shortage of 
dollars. To suggest otherwise would be less than just to Mr Dalton. 
When a total is made of all the dollars involved in the import cuts pro- 
posed, the resulting saving cannot be_more than some £25 million over 
a twelve months’ period. This is a tiny sum beside the yawning and 
widening gap in Britain’s balance of payments and the rapid exhaustion 
of the dollar credits. Since the fuel crisis, dollars have been drawn from 
the American credit at three-weekly intervals, generally at the rate of 
£50 million. The latest three-weekly drawing, however, was for {25° 
million. This welcome reduction, and certain other i ‘ 
that the rate of drawing is not necessarily the rate of actizal’ 
penditure. But when all allowances of this kind are made, the cute 
announced on Monday will do no more than extend the oe ot abe 

dollar loan for a week or two, and there is nothing at all, it any view 
of the situation, to justify a claim that another week or’ so, whether in” 
June or January, 1948, will save Britain from the cfisis that stares it 

in the face. 


The Cabinet are in the position of - defenders of a beleaguered city. 
The supplies of food and munitions available to the garrison can be 
augmented, but never so rapidly as. they are consumed. Somewhere 
at hand is a friendly force capable: of raising the siege—when it is 
impossible to say. Shall the commander of the garrison decide that 
rations must be cut and, if so, by how much? Willa cut°wéaken the 
defenders so much that the city can be carried by a sudden assault ? 
Will a cut enable them to hold out until relief comes ?~ Or, grimmest 
possibility of all, must they after all try to survive on their own resources 
alone ?. These are decisions that have faced many men in the past. The 
analogy:is not, however, complete, because the Cabinet.suffer from an 
additional handicap. It is by no means, certain that. the friendly force 
in the vicinity has any intention of relieving this particular city at ail. 
But the parallel’ is true to this extent: history. teaches that’ delay in 
making a decision is never justified; Proctastination is ‘in’ itself «a 
decision, a decision to go on consuming at the old rate. 


The basic facts of the dollar crisis have, by now, been so.often. set 
out in these pages that no excuse is offered for, not repeating the details 
on this: occasion. All that has been.said is still true... The.summer- is 
reaching its climax with coal output still. below. the. indispensable 
minimum, and so long as that danger signal is present, every other alarm 
bell must continue to ring. The new element in the crisis is Mr 
Marshall’s speech and the events in Paris that have followed. 


Clearly the Government) have had. two.decisions.to make: what.cuts 
in. imports to.make and when to make them. In both cases. they had 
to balance two considerations of prime importance: the effect of their 
decisions on public opinion in Repent tee ary agen 
in the United States. : 
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The second decision, the timing of the announcement, has 
proved to be the easier, largely because the decision has been 
made for the Government by events. The United States 
Administration cannot have disregarded the possibility that the 
Paris Conference would develop in the way it has, that the 
conflict between East and West would become more open, more 
intense and more localised in those countries, Italy, Austria and 
Germany, which are now the marches where East and West 
meet. As the situation developed that way, the claims for help 
to those three countries, and the results that follow such help, 
must of necessity have become more important in American 
eyes than aid to Britain. Mr Clayton must have passed on such 
views to the Cabinet last week. And whatever effect the counter- 
arguments may have had on Mr Clayton, it was natural that Mr 
Dalton should remind Washington, by specific action, of 
Britain’s special needs and policies. 

There remained the other decision, the size of the cuts made. 
It must be granted at once that there are strong arguments 
against any cuts in the import of raw materials and of machinery 
at any time before the twelfth hour itself. To cease the purchase 
of productive machinery now would be an act of despair, a 
denial that Britain can and will stand on her own feet eventually. 
Such supplies are as essential as the aircraft orders were in 1940. 
To cut the import of raw materials is, in effect, to apply for a 
receiving order in bankruptcy ; to say that the days of an under- 
taking are numbered. The remaining broad groups in the 
import programme were food and supplies for agriculture 
(£750 million), petrol (£60 million), tobacco (£55 million), con- 
sumer goods (£35 million), and the “ invisible ” film remittances 
(£17 million). 

* 


The arguments for and against a cut in imports can easily be 
summarised—Mr Morrison himself dealt with some of them at 
“his fortnightly conference on Wednesday. In favour of sub- 
stantial cuts, it can be said that, at least for a short time, they 
give a salutary shock—and the maximum shock would be 
achieved at a moment when Britain is, compared with Europe, 
relatively well-fed, fully employed and not distracted by internal 
political strife. The shock of the cuts would reach the miners at 
a moment when a stimulation in their output could still achieve 
a good deal. It would drive home to everyone the lessons, on 
staggering hours, on more production, on the improvidence of 
a further reduction in hours that the TUC Execuiive is en- 
deavouring to teach to its constituent members with no marked 
success. It might well precipitate a beneficial fall in the world 
prices of primary products. The British people respond to 
disaster as to a tonic. The water never gets warmer while you 
wait. If eventually, why not now ? 

The arguments against substantial cuts are these: there is 
no inevitability about them ; the Marshall offer is not mean- 
ingless, and the United States cannot afford to collect all the 
world’s dollars back again inside its own boundaries and leave 
it at that ; there may be wheat from Russia, more dairy produce 
from the Dominions, more petrol from the Middle East. But 
all these have their part in an expansionary world. As against 
this there is the point emphasised by Mr Morrison—that large 
cuts might inaugurate a policy of trade restriction that would 
spread throughout the world. Granted that public opinion in 
the United States and Britain needs a shock, it is not essential 
that the shock should extend to the main ingredients of the 
working-class diet. Indeed, it is a very strong argument that, 
over a long period, a big reduction in food would reduce output 
and, therefore, exports. And when all possible food imports, 
save basic rations, are cut, what is saved ? A hundred million 
at the most in a year ? Three months’ extension of the dollar 
loan instead of three weeks’ ? 

No doubt these arguments, and many others, have tormented 
_the Cabinet for the past month or so. It is apparent that the 
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many threads of opinion have with difficulty been woven i 

a pattern of policy. It is possible, too, if the speculation is 
worth while, to identify the differing voices—there is, for 
example, a noticeable contrast between the caution of Mr Dalton, 
in expressly declaring that his announcement must be con 
sidered as an interim decision, and the confident ring in Mr 
Strachey’s voice when he talked of the food prospects for Britain _ 


in Tuesday’s debate. Then, too, there is the need to navigate pro 
between the Scylla of a pessimism that overwhelms and_ the tion 
Charybdis of an opportunism that stupifies, and American charts — san 
will not place those two traps in a position identical with that — the 
given by their British counterparts. But when due allowance is abs 
made for all the difficulties that face the Cabinet, can it yet be and 
said that they have, in fact, decided anything ? Who is to have nov 
less petrol and when ? What American films are to be turned — me. 
back ? As for tobacco, has not Mr Dalton already cut consump the: 


tion to the amount he requires ? The Government may have 
intended to do no more than fire a warning shot across the bows | 
of public opinion, but have they even loaded the gun ? 


It may be that the Cabinet have been swayed by the com © 
sideration that increasing exports to dollar countries will help 
to close the gap by increasing the dollars earned, in contra 
distinction to a policy of reducing the dollars spent. Mr 
Dalton’s reference to increased exports of textiles bears this out, 777 
Obviously, all that can be done to increase exports should be © 
done, even at the expense of the home market. But in the | 
immediate future, exports cannot reduce the gap. The dollar ©] 
market is not an easy one for British products to enter. The 7 
set-back to total production earlier in the year is still not made ~~ 
good, and the President of the Board of Trade believes that 7) 
the sellers’ market is nearing its end. The Cabinet call 
surely believe that exports can solve the problem. 


In the end, it is impossible to escape the feeling that the 
Cabinet collectively are still in a woolly, sentimental state of 
mind. They seem to believe Britain in some way to be a most 
favoured nation in the eyes of Providence, as well as in certaif 7 7 
trade treaties. Nothing could be more dangerous to the future 
of the country. Mr Marshall may have kindly feelings towards 
Britain. The average American Congressman has not. In the 
United States there is an Italian vote and a German vote, 4| 
Polish vote and an Irish vote. There is no British vote. The 
only safe assumption for Britain to make is that, for the average 
American, external affairs have a commercial significance and” > 





a strategic significance, and that the death of Unrra on Monday Aga 
meant exactly what it seemed to mean. Is Britain a commercial light 
risk? Are its people capable of enterprise and initiative, and the 
of standing up to the hardships that are part of pioneering’ = = Doc 
new future ? Is the economic system of which Britain is the new 
centre in need of fresh loan capital or can it get by without, will 
if it pulls the belt a little tighter ? Those are hard thou thei 
but they are very relevant ones. When the American Congress easy 
man reads Mr Dalton’s statement, will his reaction be) and 
“ Britain is again trying to get away with giving up as little a” the 
possible ” ? and 
Mr Marshall’s proposals are a challenge to Britain to give Brit 
up a great deal for a common end. So, in another field, art suce 
the facts that come from the dollar shortage. By what route, Gov 
even supposing more dollar aid is forthcoming, is Britain t crac 
ensure that eventually it can manage without them ? The inde that 
cisive gesture on imports makes no contribution at all to the The 
solution of that—the one crucial problem. Mr Morrison thi) reas 
week again promised a long-term economic plan. Will th polit 
when it appears, prove the Government’s claim to economit will 
statesmanship ? At the moment it seems that they are stil mor 
hoping for a ieveomble miracle. It was in that mood that th ) exph 
approached shortage last autumn. gambled of war- 
their luck, and they lost. Blizzards may atti themselves, bully. with 


excuses never. . Br 
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Knife Edge 


HE arrival of the American Commission in Greece to 

administer American economic aid under the Truman 
proposals has coincided with a deterioration in the Greek situa- 
tion. Guerilla warfare has become more widespread. At the 
same time, the United Nations Commission of Enquiry into 
the frontier troubles has reported, with Russia and Poland 
abstaining, that Albania, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria have armed 
and assisted the Greek guerillas. The Security Council must 
now decide whether or not to adopt the Commission’s recom- 
mendations—the negotiation of new frontier conventions and 
their oversight by a standing body until August, 1949. But 
the American delegate to the Security Council, Mr Warren 
Austin, has already taken the crisis a stage further by suggesting 
that the Greek affair, so far considered under Article 6 of the 
Covenant dealing with the settlement of disputes, may have 
to be taken under Article 7 which is concerned with action to 
meet a breach of the peace. Such a proposal would clearly 
bring the Security Council face to face with an entirely new 
situation, 

Whatever the immediate outcome of Mr Austin’s strong 
stand, its deeper significance is clear. Bolstering up the Greek 
economy, arming and training the Greek Army, championing 
the Greek cause in the assemblies of the world, the United 
States is now the prime mover in Greek policy. This point 
may seem too obvious to stress, but it must be stressed because 
of a danger into which American statesmen have fallen before 
and may fall again—that of conducting their policy through 
intermediaries, through a Darlan, or a Roxas, or a Chiang- 
Kai-shek, and allowing local interest, and not decisions taken 
at the centre, to determine what American policy shall be. 
Such a course is tempting to a nation with no strong or con- 
tinuous traditions in foreign policy. But, as American critics, 
chief among them Mr Walter Lippmann, have not ceased to 
point out, it is always extremely dangerous. In the case of 
Greece, it is vital that the United States Government should 
be clear about its purposes and about the methods it proposes to 
achieve them. First of all, there is present in Greece the 
possibility that a local conflict might—in Europe’s present state 
of tension—become the lighted fuse of a great conflagration. 
Again many, all too many, people in Greece are not averse to 
lighting the fuse. The extreme Right Wing, which dominates 
the Government, greeted the announcement of the “ Truman 
Doctrine” as a prelude to war with Russia, and politicians and 
newspapers announced complacently that “the atom bomb 
will look after Stalin.” Finally, as the British discovered in 
their three years’ connection with the Greeks, it is by no means 
easy to guide and influence Greek policy. Traditions of honest 
and responsible administration are scant. The occupation and 
the civil war have left their legacy of intense political passions 
and hatreds. In two years, however good the intentions of the 
British advisory missions may have been, the quality of each 
successive government has declined and today the Maximos 
Government is certainly no advertisement for Western demo- 
cracy or “ Anglo-Saxon ” influence. The Americans may assume 
that this decline is simply due to the ineptitude of the British. 
They would be well advised to see what is in fact the real 
reason, that in spite of, not because of, British efforts, the Greek 
political situation has drifted out of control and that the drift 
will continue in the same sense: towards further repression, 
more violence, more economic misery for the masses, more 
exploitation and corruption and, above all, a deepening risk of 
war—unless Mr Marshall in Washington and Governor Griswold 
with his Mission in Athens take over genuine control. 

But may it not be already too late? Inside Greece “ban- 


in Greece 


ditry ” is a euphemism for the real situation which is growing 
to the scale of civil war. The support the guerillas receive 
from Greece’s northern neighbours has been proved and those 
northern neighbours would not take action unless the Russians 
permitted them to do so. What can the United States do if 
the Russians are determined to take over Greece by Com- 
munist attack and infiltration? A fully equipped and brutally 
determined German army of occupation could not suppress the 
partisans. American military advisers have infinitely less chance. 
This argument, however, assumes two factors which are by nc 
means certain. The first is that the Russians are determined 
to push the frontier incidents to the point of war. The second 
is that the Communist guerillas have behind them the kind of 
popular support which the partisans enjoyed during the war. 
On the first point—Russian policy—there has been little in the 
last two years to suggest that the Russians seek more than 
nuisance value in the frontier incidents, The amount of aid 
given by Albania, Bulgaria and Jugoslavia has been. strictly 
limited—enough to keep the guerillas active, not enough to 
organise them for a full-scale campaign. That their activities 
have greatly increased since the announcement of the Truman 
Doctrine can as easily be explained on defensive as on offensive 
grounds. 

The second point—the amount of popular support enjoyed by 
the guerillas—is more difficult to assess. Correspondents tend 
to argue that it is growing. Immediately after the civil war in 
1944, the excesses committed by the Communists reduced them 
to a small and hated minority. They hardly restored their 
popularity by falling in with Moscow’s pan-Slavism and 
advocating the dismemberment of Northern Greece to the benefit 
of Greece’s Slav neighbours. Unhappily, the Greek Govern- 
ment, by moving steadily to the Right and rallying behind itself 
more and more right-wing extremists, has gradually permitted 
the Communists to recapture some lost support. The kind 
of general radical association which EAM represented before 
it fell under Communist domination and which broke to pieces 
after the civil war is tending to reappear. Eighteen months 
ago, a year ago, the people of Greece were so solidly anti- 
Communist that they could even accept an unpopular Monarchy 
as a bulwark against Communism. The activities of the Govern- 
ment police and the gendarmerie, the passage in the summer of 
1946 of an emergency law suppressing most civil liberties, 
above all the steady deterioration in the economic situation, 
are reversing the position. Once again, men and women with 
no Communist sympathies are beginning to look to the guerillas 
as their only hope against a corrupt and tyrannical government. 
If the trend is not reversed, the guerillas may come to have in 
time the kind of mass support which would make their sup- 
pression impossible. Nevertheless, the most important and most 
hopeful factor is that the Communists are still a small minority 
and can again become an intensely unpopular minority if the 
people of Greece are given some relief from their present 
discontents. 

This then is the situation. Inside Greece the futility and 
savagery of the Government have re-created a measure of popu- 
lar support for the guerillas, but it is negative support, the turn- 
ing to a pis aller. Outside Greece, the Russians and the satellites 
are ready to exploit this internal situation but are almost 
certainly unwilling to push it to the point where general war 
might follow. What, then, should American policy be? Clearly, 
to check and play down the frontier incidents on the one hand 
and to work fast to reduce internal tension inside Greece on 
the other. In the international field the proposal to take action 
under Article 7 of the Covenant seems ill advised. It will 
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expose the United Nations’ inability to act and leave the 
Americans with the need to take some strong action—but wiat? 
A more fruitful line would lie in strengthening and increasing 
the boundary commission and giving it authority to exercise 
a perpetual surveillance along the Greek frontier. Its establish- 
ment should precede, not follow, the negotiation of frontier con- 
ventions and it should be given all the prestige and, if necessary, 
the police functions necessary for its work. If the Russians 
refuse to accept such a body, there is no reason why the Greek 
Government should not invite an international Commission 
drawn from the nations willing to co-operate to exercise roughly 
the same functions. Meanwhile, it is in Greece itself that the 
major effort of pacification should be made. 

It cannot be accomplished in a day. For two years, Greece 
has drifted towards anarchy. A long and patient effort is needed 
to reverse the trend but at least some of the steps on the long 
journey have already been mapped out. In the economic field, 
the first task of the US mission is to undo and reverse the policy 
introduced in February, 1946. The Porter Report, issued after 
the visit of an American Economic Mission in the spring, lays 
down the means—an end to gold sales, strict taxation, strict 
control of imports and exports, the diversion of capital to recon- 
struction, agricultural revival and industrialisation, a measure of 
rationing and price control, budgetary stability. Six months of 
such a programme could begin to restore the faith of the Greek 
masses in a more tolerable economic future and would begin to 
undermine the attraction of popular revolt. But it is also vital to 


Manpower for 
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realise that the present Government, in spite of undertaking to 


observe precisely this programme in its Note to the United States 


of June 15th, is almost certainly incapable of doing so. A measure 
of political reorganisation is as essential as a new economic 
approach. The Americans should make their assistance con- 
ditional upon a broadening of the Government to include the 
Liberal opposition—with men such as Sophoulis and Sofiano- 
poulis—and later if possible the moderate fringe of what was 
once EAM. A useful model might be the shortlived Sophoulis 
Government which in October, 1945, almost managed to secure 
all party support. If the predominantly Populist ’ assembly 
refuses, they should be offered the alternative of an American 
withdrawal and no loan. 

These policies are perhaps less sensational and emotionally 
satisfying than banging on the big drum, proclaiming that 
Greece is “ the frontier of freedom” and drifting in a flurry of 
fine words and ill-considered actions into a’conflict which the 
world must seek by every means to avoid. The Americans will 
find no responsibility in Greece. They must take what there 
is with them. They will find no policy in Greece save a mixture 
of sloth and violence. They must create the policy. They will 
get little support from either side, for both are extremists. They 
must create their own moderates: They must expect dislike, 
ingratitude and double-dealing. But surely they can find their 
own reward—in seeking the peace of the world and preventing 


one small inflamed and diseased corner of the body politic from — 


spreading its contagion to all the rest. 


Public Office 


(By a Correspondent) 


T is perhaps an exaggeration to say that Britain is becoming 
a nation of people who sit on committees to mind other 
people’s affairs—living by taking in each other’s dirty linen, 
to put it more shortly—but almost every other new Act of 
Parliament that reaches the Statute Book calls for the appoint- 
ment of a fresh tribunal to adjudicate on this or that problem 
which the Act attempts, or neglects, to solve. So far the only 
overt acts suggesting recognition by the Government that any 
problem connected with these lay tribunals exists is the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to report on the magistracy in 
general and the Report of an Inter-Departmental Committee 
on Expenses of Members of Local Authorities (Cmd. 7126). 
The problem is far more general than that. Manpower short- 
age is not confined to the basic requirements of industry. It 
extends into every aspect of social activity, and it is a question 
today whether the country has enough people available and 
competent to man these tribunals as they are set up. 

Tribunals of this kind may be composed of professional or 
non-professional members. An example of the professional 
kind is the series of tribunals appointed under the Pensions 
Appeals Tribunals Act 1943. They too need manpower, but 
their difficulty is less complex, if equally serious. Either the 
experts exist or they do not, and, if they are in short supply, the 
deficiency can only be made good over a long period. Shortage 
of qualified men for a professional tribunal is only one aspect 
of a general shortage of experts in that particular profession. 
What is of more general interest, and concern, is the problem of 
staffing the non-professional tribunal, where one of the qualifica- 
tions for appointment is the fact that the person appointed is 
not am expert. 

To take one example. The Furnished Houses (Rent Control) 
Act 1946, as is well known, provides for the setting up 
of district tribunals to review rents of furnished houses. in 
their area and gives these tribunals wide powers to reduce or 
increase rents, which are otherwise fixed by agreement. Each 


tribunal is to consist of a chairman and two other members. 

No qualifications for office are laid down by the Act. It is— 
left to the Minister of Health to find suitable people to fill 

these positions (incidentally this Act provides for payment to 

the members of the tribunals). There are many other cases of 

similar bodies set up for special purposes. Their numbers 

grew greatly during the war. They are not likely to diminish 

now. ‘They range from hospital boards under the health service 

to juries for the law courts, from consumers’ councils 

under the Coal Industry Act to tribunals under the Reinstate- 
ment in Civil Employment Act. When to that is added all 
the other activities in which a public-spirited man or woman 

can engage, from employers’ associations to councils of social 
service, the claims on the time of the few with leisure become 
overwhelming. At some time or other, preferably soon, the 
community will need to find some way in which to augment 
their numbers. 

Is there any common denominator for those who are best 
qualified to serve on these tribunals? There is, but it is one 
that is much easier to recognise than it is to define. The 
main attribute required is a certain balance of experience, 
prudence and sympathy which is generally called common 
sense. They exist independently of social status or business 
experience, and they give the person in possession of them 
that essential ability to stand outside himself on occasion and 
to judge facts, and the actions of other people, with a blend of 
the common standards of behaviour and of the actual mixture 
of standards and emotions that govern the behaviour of the 
individual who is before him. ‘ 

These qualities are needed on every tribunal of this kind, 
from the jury to the magistracy. The quantity required may 
vary but a minimum must be present. It is not essential to 


be a practical psychologist to be a juryman, but it is very 


desirable to have some common sense. A jury is concerned 
with truth, Each member should decide for himself. which 
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‘evidence is the most accurate recollection of fact, and that is 
no simple task. But on some tribunals something more is 
needed—experience of the actual tribunal itself. To become 
a good magistrate it is necessary to learn from experience on 
the magistrate’s bench. It is impossible to teach that experience 
before appointment, but it is necessary to appoint people who 
are capable of learning. 

At the moment, the selection of people for these positions 
is haphazard. The methods of recruitment vary. There is the 
political field, directly and indirectly the principal source of 
supply for the magistracy. Political activity is not necessarily 
a bad test of a person’s capability as a judge of others. To make 
his or her way in politics 2 man or woman must be capable of 
working with others and so of understanding something about 
them. But politicians have their defects. They tend to be 
exhibitionists, to be better talkers than listeners, and nothing is 
more likely to obscure truth in any court than a much-talking 
judge. 

Another route to the magistracy is the social one, which has 


_ less to commend it; when they are good, men and women 


appointed for social eminence are very very good ; the difficulty 
is to devise a scheme which will keep out the bad. To continue 
a scheme under which appointment to the Commission of the 
Peace follows automatically on ownership of a particular pro- 
perty, almost as a territorial title, is to introduce too high a pro- 
portion of dead wood into the bench. For other tribunals other 
methods of recruitment are used, equally unsystematically. For 
one, prominence in the trade union world is the qualification ; 
for another dutiful attendance at Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ings, or Rotarian gatherings. All these may be good methods 
of selecting the best fish in the net, but is the mesh always the 
right size? 


There are two problems. The first is to select the right 


_ people, regardless of whether they can afford to give up time 


to public affairs or not, a task no more difficult than the problem 


| of finding officers for an army. The selection of the first 


list must be an arbitrary one. In an army the practical details 
are easy to arrange. There is always some one man to be 
found who knows the capabilities of any given collection of 


| possible candidates, In a district or a town there is rarely any 


one person who could compile a comprehensive list, for the 
whole of his area, but there do exist people each of whom could 
compile a section of such a preliminary list. The actual selec- 
tion must involve an individual test. To find a good member 
of a tribunal it would not be necessary to go to quite the same 
lengths as the personnel selection boards did in the army, but 
it is desirable that some estimate should be made of individual 
capabilities for the responsibilty. These methods, if applied 
systematically, would result in the compilation of a rota of people 


on 


fitted for this work. -The next problem is the financial con-, 
Siderations in the way of practical work in public affairs. The 
answer cannot be in professionalising public service. The 

majority report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on the 

position of members of local authorities is in favour of payment 

not only of expenses but also of payments, a maximum of {x 

for a full day and 1os. for half a day, to meet loss of remuneta- 

tive time. Yet even these proposals go some way towards 

professionalising public service. The minority member quoted 

an example from Scotland (where such payments are already 

permitted) of members who attended over 400 meetings a year, 

on 200 days. The real sufferer is the man who is paid by the 

hour or by piece rate. Few employers would cut down a 

monthly salary cheque by the amount represented by, say, one 

afternoon spent at a rent tribunal. If the compensation payment 

for public work were fixed on an hourly basis, and at a rate which 

equalled the higher industrial rates, the problem would be met. 

Employers might claim that a man’s absence on this kind of 
work at irregular intervals dislocated the smooth running of 
their works, but a similar dislocation arises every time any such 
person is kept in bed for a day by a cold, and that is a problem 
most factories have solved. 

Finally, there is the question of the housewife, where the 
problem is not so much one of payment as of providing a sub- 
stitute pair of hands. It is practically the most difficult problem 
of all, and there is probably no one quick answer. But the 
problem must be solved, for on many tribunals the daily 
experience of life that the housewife acquires (whether she likes 
it or not) is very much the kind of experience that is of most use. 


a 


It is to be hoped that the Royal Commission will suggest a 
plan for the magistracy that will be equally applicable to all 
such tribunals, for this is not a question that can be dismissed 
as one of minor detail in public administration. It strikes at the 
root of public administration. The country is not at present 
utilising all the talent that is available, and required—required 
it is, for these tribunals will grow in number and importance, 
and it is right that they should. It is an essential part of demo- 
cracy that local administration should be local. The country 
does not want everything to be decided by civil servants of the 
Central Government solely because the authorities, or the 
public, are too lazy to work out a scheme by which the work 
involved in making those decisions is spread out fairly between 
those citizens competent to do it. Democracy daes not mean 
having a large supply of masterful civil servants. It is almost 
the reverse. 
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SOCIETY 


HE attitude of a Middle East country to Britain is con- 
ditioned principally by two things. The first is the 
character of the power relationship between them ; the second 
is the prevailing economic climate in the country concerned. 
Britain is, of course, still the paramount power in the Middle 
East and paramountcy is always suspect—doubly so when it is 
no longer unquestioned. To-day many Middle Easterners have 
doubts about Britain’s status as a world power, not only because 
of the real changes that have occurred, but also because of 
what they have heard said. Mr Churchill’s reaction to Mr 
Bevin’s offer to evacuate Egypt erased any impression of good- 
will which the gesture might otherwise have made. Above all, 
Britain’s economic difficulties, the accents of tragedy in which 
they have been announced, and the outbursts of self-pity with 
which they have been received by the popular press, have had 
a far-reaching effect. 

The talk of scaling down sterling balances sounds bad to 
creditor peoples, particularly where certain rules of-commercial 
morality are traditional and oral understandings are valued 
above written contracts. Then there is the effect on Middle 
East minds of the tales of life in England to-day told by 
Britons out there. These usually come from those classes who 
have suffered most through post-war austerity, the redistribution 
of purchasing power, and the consequent loss of privilege. The 
Middle Easterner is predisposed by his own social make-up to 
believe that a country ruled by Labour is a country ruined, and 
when a prominent Briton talks of the “ impossibility” of life 
in England to-day, his own loss of face is not so serious as his 
country’s. 

There are other factors besides paramountcy in the power 
relations of Britain with the Middle East states. One is 
Palestine, feeling about which affects them all in some degree. 
More important are those special treaty provisions which sooner 
or later come under attack, and which only very wise handling 
by the paramount Power can now make tolerable. Most 
obviously, present or past occupation by British troops auto- 
matically colours the attitude of a Middle East population to 
British dealings, making the purest motives suspect. The Arabs, 
who ‘make up the majority of Middle East peoples, are on the 
whole content that Britain and its allies won the war ; but they 
do not like being reminded of how they themselves were 
“saved” from Hitler by that victory. The use of their terri- 
tories during the war seems to them a sufficient war effort ; they 
are not convinced that they would have been in any danger 
from Hitler if they had not already been occupied by Britain. 
What they now sometimes fear is being dragged for the same 
reason into a future war. So the basis of British paramountcy 
is being questioned both on material ground and for reasons 
of principle. Provided the former can be shown to be only 
temporary, the latter may yield to very delicate handling. There 
will have to be much more real equality than has in the past 
been possible in the relations between Britain and a Middle 
East state. 

This reasoning leads directly to the second conditioning 
factor—the economic one. Social and economic maladjustment 
constitutes a serious threat to British-Middle East relations 
to-day. It presents British Governments with a dilemma which, 
in spite of Mr Bevin’s awareness, they havé not yet found 
means to solve. Social change is necessary if Middle East states 
are to be viable and self-reliant. Jt isa British interest that 
they should be so. But equally Britain must refrain from any- 
thing which might look like intervention in-any state’s internal 
affairs. This is the disadvantage of paramountcy: Britain being 
responsible for peace and order must not take sides in Middle 
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Britain and the Middle East 


East politics, whereas an unscrupulous outsider may support : 
the forces of revolution with impunity. The British problem o 
is how to bring about accelerated social change without political — 


interference. 


The Labour Government’s answer has been virtually 
dictated: it is to promote or encourage economic development — 


in the hope that social changes will follow. At one time it seemed 
that this objective should be aimed at for the Middle East ag 


a whole, taking into account the possibilities of regional de- 
velopment which exist. During the war-time period of Anglo. 


American co-operation in the Middle East Supply Centre, it 
formed part of a joint policy of Middle East self-sufficiency, 
During the war the MESC was able to create something like a 
regional economic federation by using its monopoly of sea-borne 
supplies to discipline the various governments, and by drawing 
on British Army organisation, which both annihilated frontiers 


and had considerable de facto if not de jure administrative | 


powers, to set regional and local projects in motion. Apart from 
the intensification of trade between the states, there were schemeg 
of grain collection and distribution, mechanised farming, diversi 


fication of crops and planting of new ones, malaria control, © 


locust control, stimulation of new industries, improved com 
munications—an imposing list of achievements. Yet even 
under these uniquely favourable conditions serious difficulties 
arose from the lack of a habit of co-operation among the 
governments, from the imperfect administrative control which 
most of them exercised (owing to a low degree of social 
integration and inefficient civil and technical services), and 
above all from the price leveis, which fluctuated wildly from 
territory to territory. 


Since the war there has been a steady retreat from the degre¢ 
of regional organisation which MESC attained. The psycho 
logical moment for carrying over the regional arrangement$ 
sponsored by MESC into permanent organisations of the 
Middle East territories themselves was lost, owing to delays 
and uncertainty in Whitehall. But to-day the British Middle 
East Office in Cairo is equipped with a full staff of British 
experts, who are at the disposal of Middle East Governments if 
they like to consult them. Considerable use has in fact beet 
made of these facilities, particularly of the agricultural 
advisory service. The function of the Office is, however, purely 
advisory; indeed it is necessary that it should even be 
unobtrusive, if colour is not to be given to political suspicions, 
Its usefulness therefore depends first on a reputation for service, 
which it is already winning, and secondly on the willingness of 
governments to consult it. Such consultation may be inhibited 
by a variety of internal causes, and it is in any case individual, 
so that there can be no question of regional planning through 
the Office. Such planning, if it ever becomes practical again, 
will have to be done by the Economic Sub-Committee of the 
Arab League, which does not of course cover the whole area. 


Even the collection of information on a regional basis is 
difficult, as it depends on the willingness and ability of goverm 
ments to gather standard statistics and to make them available 

In these conditions it seems certain that British and American 
economic assistance and advice must be given primarily country’ 


by country—and cautiously at that. There are great openings 


for both, although the Middle Bast as a whole is, in the words df 


one expert, “ not.an inherently rich area, agriculturally or im 


dustrially.” The cultivable area may amount to less than five 
per cent of the whole, while the agricultural productivity of the 
land is less than one-fifth to one-sixth of that in the United King 


dom or the United States. Fhe density of the rural populatios 
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is often a key to the prevailing attitudes of Middle East countries. 
In Egypt it is, om a 1941 estimate which by now has been ex- 
ceeded, 1,480 per square mile, possibly the highest in the world. 
It is in Egypt that xenophobia is most marked ; while the people 
of Iraq, which has an estimated rural density of 227 per square 
mile, are on the whole tolerant of foreigners. 

Locally, however, large extensions of the cultivable area are 
possible. Iraq was one of the countries to which Mr Bevin 
was referring in his recent allusion to development plans in 
Middle East countries. The ambitious project worked out 
there by Mr F, Haigh and a team of British irrigation engineers 
is now being checked on the spot, and in its final form will still 
need the approval of the Iraqi Government. If fully realised, 
it will probably aim at trebling the cultivable area of Iraq—an 
increase of some ro million acres, Iraq is at present under- 
populated, but if effect can be given to the programme of health 
services and better living conditions announced by the present 
Government that will be only a temporary difficulty. For an 
Iraqi’s current expectation of life to-day averages only 27 
years at birth, while infant mortality may be as high as 60 per 
cent. 


In Syria the Government is stil] studying the report of the 


British firm of consulting engineers which has carried out an - 


economic survey of the country at its request. If contracts are 
subsequently awarded to this or other firms, they will be the best 
answer to opposition criticisms of neglect. In Persia the sur- 
veying has been done by an American ffrm, which may reason- 
ably hope to get a share of any contracts that result. In Saudi- 


NOTES OF 


In spite of the eager hope of ordinary men and women 
everywhere, Mr Marshall’s offer of aid to Europe has not proved 
a turning point in the sour and sullen relations between Russia 
and the Western World, Mr Molotov came to Paris, but came 
clearly fearing the worst, and determined to find it. Having done 
so, he has now returned to Moscow, and the peoples of Europe 
are left surveying with even greater foreboding the chasm which 
divides their continent. 

The threat of a break came at once, indeed as soon as Mr 
Bevin and M. Bidault had tabled their proposals for working out 
a joint European plan. The four days’ discussion did nothing to 
modify Russian opposition to the terms or Western determination 
to uphold them. Mr Bevin’s plan closely resembled M Bidault’s. 
They both proposed ihe setting up of a Steering Committee repre- 
senting the three European Great Powers and certain other 
European nations (Spain excepted) to draw up a four- or five- 
year plan for Europe. The plan would be based on the contribu- 
tion Europe itself could make to its own reconstruction and on 
the help it could expect from the United States. The actual fact 
finding work would be accomplished by technical sub-committees, 
and it was hoped that the work would be completed by 
August 15th. 

A plan of this sort is so general that clearly its attractiveness 
must depend entirely upon che subjective standards applied to it 
by the various Ministers concerned. To Mr Bevin and M. Bidault 
it offers Europe the opportunity of agreeing—freely—on a reason- 
able measure of seif-help, of securing in return substantial 
American aid, and incidentally of breaking the deadlock on repara- 
tions by ensuring at last that Germany will have some production 
cut of which “ mutual aid” (or reparations) can be drawn. But 
to Mr Molotov, riddled with the suspicions the atom bomb and 
the Truman Doctrine have created, hid--bound in ideology and 
disastrously ignorant of the real conditions prevailing in America 
and the Western World the Bevin plan was a plot~a plot to 
deliver the smaller countries of Europe to their powerful neigh- 
bours, to subordinate their national needs and plans to the greedy 
interests of the capitalist Leviathans, and, above all, to shelve 


Teparations and to substitute the restoration of a powerful German 
economy. 


' Breakdown in Paris 


* 


The reasons for Russia’s fears and suspicions (which are fully 
discussed in an article on page 21) would ge more weight were 


7 
Arabia public works contracts have been given to American| 
and British firms. 

All these countries are going to be enriched during the next 
decade or so by the expansion of oil production—the big 
economic factor which may transform the Middle East from a 
poor to a relatively well-favoured area. The exploitable oil 
reserves of the Middle East are already estimated, on a relatively 
insignificant number of borings, to be as much as fifty per 
cent greater than those of the United States, which at present 
accounts for over 60 per cent of the world’s production. The 
Middle East, now second to Venezuela as an oil exporter, is 
expected very soon to be the world’s biggest supplier of oil 
exports. This means not only direct revenues to Middle East 
Governments from production and transit royalties, but also 
the rise in living standards caused by oil installations, refineries, 
ports and other secondary industries, and above all the possi- 
bilities of development implied by an abundant local source of 
cheap fuel. 

It may be foreseen that the social strains which are already 
characteristic of the region will be aggravated by this increase 
of wealth. Oil will intensify the need, while it multiplies the 
means, of social reform. ‘The problem of the Middle East 
is thus different from that of Europe ; it is not reconstruction 
but development, not recovery of lost values but the adjust- 
ment of an obsolete social framework to an economic process 
which is under way. Its people will need all the clear thinking 
and wisdom which they and their British and American advisers 
can muster if they are to come safely through. 


THE WEEK 


it not for three points which stand out clearly as grim facts far out- 
side the turgid circle of Russian suspicion, interpretation and 
ideology. The first is the fact that when one nation has more 
than any other to contribute to a common pool, and is apparently 
ready to make the contribution, the less favoured nations can only 
benefit by its co-operation. Such was the experience of Lend- 
Lease, and there is at least a chance of the experience being re- 
peated under the Marshall Plan. The second point is that the 
danger of political and economic conditions imposed by 
“ American imp-rialism ” which Mr Molotov seems to fear can 
be tested only in the event. But Mr Molotov assumes in advance 
that the conditions -will be imposed and refuses a priori the 
proffered help. The third point is, however, the most damning. 


‘ The methods of which Mr Molotov complains—subordination of 


small Power interests to those of great neighbours, interference 
by more powerful economies in local production plans and the 
like—are precisely the methods by which large sections of East 
European industry and agriculture have been subordinated to the 
Soviet Five-Year Plan. 


* * * 


Next Steps in the West 


Mr Bevin and M, Bidault.clearly cannot afford to let the 
Russian refusal to co-operate delay their own plans. For that, 
their own and Europe’s need of dollars is too desperate. They 
will now invite like-minded nations to co-operate with them within 
the framework suggested at Paris and Mr Bevin expressed the 
spirit of the new phase when he said: 

If there are Governments that will not co-operate . . . we shall 
have discharged our duty by trying to help them. By our action 
we shall prove their suspicions unjustified and in the end perhaps, 
by our example, we may win where by argument we cannot. 

This clearly should be the aim of the Western Powers—to work 
Out a project so attractive that its benefits are obvious and to 
remain as open and ready as is humanly possible to accept the 
adherence of any Power, Eastern or Western, prepared to, 
collaborate on anything like a reasonable basis. 

But no one should under-estimate the difficulty of achieving 
this “example.” The French are likely to be handicapped at 
every turn by the Communist Opposition and by their own intense, 
fear of seeing Europe’s division mirrored within within their own com-, 


munity. A big stumbling block will be met early in the dis-, 





cussions in the problem ‘of redeveloping the Ruhr’s resources—a 
problem on which neither British, French nor Americans see eye 
to eye. But perhaps the greatest difficulty lies in the fact that 
Mr Bevin and M. Bidault are not, in the long run, masters of 
the situation, The attractiveness or otherwise of the plan they 
elaborate depends upon America’s readiness to back :t speedily 
and upon the methods of American support, The scale of 
economic help needs to be very great. The political and economic 
conditions should not be such as to produce an acute crisis of 
conscience in every Socialist breast. And the United States must 
be persuaded to modify its present mood in which ex-enemies— 
German, Italy and Japan--appear to enjoy more consideration 
than tried allies and friends. Mr Bevin and M. Bidault can only 
Jay the stones of the altar of European reconstruction. The divine 
fire will descend from the American firmament or nor at all. 


* * * 


Those Calories 


Unlike last week’s debate on consumers’ goods, commented 
on in another Note, the debate on food supplies took place under 
the shadow of Mr Dalton’s statement on imports on the pre- 
ceding day. It might have been expected, therefore, that the 
debate would have largely turned on this statement. Instead, 
with one or two exceptions, members trod the usual ground and 
aired the usual grievances—the high price of vegetables, the short- 
age of potatoes, queues and, as usual, the amount of calories 
in the nation’s dict. 

Mr Strachey’s speech was mainly taken up with a defence of 
bulk purchasing and with the present system of food distribution, 
which are discussed elsewhere in this week’s paper. He also 
dealt at some length with what Dr Summerskill later called “ the 
great calorie controversy.” As usual, he gave a figure of 2,880 to 
2,890 calories consumed on an average per head per day, a figure 
which is based on the amount of food going into civilian consump- 
tion and eaten at home and in canteens, restaurants and so on. 
Actually, as is well known, this: isa very imadequate measure of 
the people’s diet because individual needs of calories vary So con- 
siderably. One wants to knéw Whether each mnember of repre- 
sentative families is actually obtaining—at home, at work and at 
school—the calories that are required at his particular age and in 
his particular occupation, Mr Strachey was also misleading when 
he compared figures of calories consumed in the home now with 
those consumed in 1941, 1942 and 1943. In the earlier years, par- 
ticularly in 1943, the needs of calories were reduced by the absence 
from home of so many men whose needs are’ high. The return 
of ex-Servicemen from the armed forces, where they were fed 
amply and well, to their own homes is probably a large factor in 
the present discontent about the supply of food. If they do not 
draw more than their fair share from the family pool, ‘they feel 
the contrast w.th the supply of food in the armed forces severely. 
If they do, someone else is the sufferer. 

But it is unrealistic to discuss the amount of calories at the 
present time. Even if it were true that the national diet is in- 
adequate—and, in spite of individua} hardships, the commonsense 
opinion is that this is not so—it is certainly as adequate as the 
country’s balance of payments can afford. The most damaging 
part of Mr Strachey’s speech was his assurance that.there is no 
food crisis and that the country will be able to “ obtain an ample 
food supply in the coming year.” For the time being he may 
have won the battle in the Cabinet over the purchase of food 
abroad. But, in view of Mr Dalton’s statement, this was hardly 
the time to be so complacent and blatant about it. © 


* * * 


Cost of Food Distribution 


The debate a week ago on the adjourriment in the 
Commons, on the methods and costs of food distribution, pro- 
vided some interesting evidence on the gap between wishes and 
their. fu . The debate was opened by Mr Brammall, 
Labour MP for Bexley, Kent, and he quoted three examples of 
cases in which, he claimed, the cost of food so the. consumer 
was unnecessarily raised by payments made. by the Ministry. of 
Food. in .excess.of the value of the services rendered by the 
recipient of the payment.. The cases he quoted were those of 
tomatoes, flour and meat. In the case of tomatoes, the payments 
«© which he referred were the commissions of Is, 6d... and 1s,;9d. 
per 26 lb. paid respectively to the first-hand salesman and to 
the. wholesaler (who may in fact be the same person).. In the 
case of flour it was a guaranieed profit, amounting over six years 
1@ an average of 13 per cent on their capital, paid to flour millers, 
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although the risk in their business had been eliminated by the | 


financial arrangements made by the Ministry of Food with the — 
trade as a whole. In the case of meat it was the commission — 
paid to the Wholesale Supply Association based on the 1938 _ 
turnover of each member. But the substance of Mr Brammall’s — 
case was this: it is justifiable to guarantee a man’s profit if you 
take over his business as a temporary mzasure in an emergency; — 
it is not justifiable to build up a permanent system of food distribu. 
tion which includes the continued payments of money indefinitely, 
for services no longer performed. [2 
The debate was, in effect, continued on Tuesday in the Minisiuy 
of Food Supply vote, which was a good thing, since it cannot 
be said that Dr Summerskill gave any convincing reply, certainly 
no reply to the point of principle involved on the previous Friday, 
In effect her speech was an admission that payments of this kind 
were made, that they could only be eliminated by an overhaul 
of the whole of the distribution machinery and that her Minisuy 
had not had the time to devise and promote any better system 
than that which exists at the moment. She concluded with the 
sad but true statement that it is very difficult to control, except 
by rationing, both ‘the price and the distribution of an article 
that is in short supply. } 
On Tuesday, Mr Strachey had something to say on food distri- 
bution. He was candid and frank. The existing organisation, he 
said, in essence a partnership between the Ministry and the private 
trading concerns, does distribute food, and had carried out that 
task throughout the war without serious failure. But he did not 
regard the present organisation as ideal. Controls were no pe 
manent solution, and a series of rings or cartels of waders more 
or less protected by the state from competition was a policy of de 
control. But on the long-term solution he, too, fell back into 
generalisations. = 
It is impossible, infact, 10 escape the conclusion that the 
Ministry may have regarded itself as indispensable but its dutits 
as mainly temporary. The Minister has a duty to all housewives 
(without the capital letter) to give the trade an ultimatum. If it 
desires to remain in being as organised at present, it should be 
asked soto arrange the funhctions.of those in it that a fair remunera 
tion is paid for work that.is essential in the collection, transport 
and marketing of food, and that nothing is paid to those whe 
render no service in any of those fields. ‘Then, perhaps, the gap 
between the 1od. that is paid for the pound of onions by the 


consumer and the half-penny per pound that is received by the 
producer will be appreciably less, Q 


* 2 e 


The Consumers’ Grievances 


_ In the light of Mr Dalton’s statement on Monday on the 
import programme, last week’s debate on the Board of Trade 
giving as it did.an opportunity to air the grievances of frustra 
housewives and business men, now looks more like the perform: 
ance of the proverbial ostrich, and a comparatively sleek, welk 
feathered one at that. No doubt the speakers felt the better fat 
it directly afterwards, but the whole future of the consumer has 
been once more ringed by doubts as the result of the new cuts iff 
imports and the proposed changes in exports. Not that. Mf 
Dalton’s immediate. proposals, discussed in a leading article a 
page 1, are nearly as drastic as they might have been, but thei 
implications shows only too clearly that to complain of presest 
shortages is 10 concentrate mainly on surface difficulties rather 
than to probe the fundamental problems of increased: productid® 
and the balance of payments. 

But even if the perspective has changed since last week some 
of the points made in that debate deserve attention. ‘Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Mr Belcher dealt easily enough with the parliamentaty 
counterparts of the screechings of the Housewives’ League. Ba 
they had no adequate answer to the much more sober com 
about the regional maldistribution of retail goods and i 
raw materials, and the shortages of such particular key materi 
as carbon black and sodium chloride, which are key factors in 
production of ‘tyres:and textiles, and which the Opposition cl 
to be in short supply owing to lack of Government foresight. I 
is just in matters of this kind that a Socialist Government de 
to planning should be at its most careful in replying to i 
for it is here, if ‘anywhere, that they should be able to ; 
themselves. Mr Webb also commented very pertinently on tit 
disgraceful quality of many consumer goods, which ret not 
sense of any soothing statistics of quantity. To applaud an ourpit 
increased by 50 per cent over pfe-war is merely silly if the goods 
last only half.as long as the pre-war product—as anyone who. hi | 
lately bought children’s shoes or. perambulators can testify... 6 
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Mr Dalton’s announcement allowed the housewife to expect 
no worsening of her food problems, but on clothing the future is 
black, in spite of the Chancellor’s careful attempts at reassur- 
ance. If a larger proportion of textiles is to be exported, the 
home market will only not suffer if production is increased, and 
this is a very big if. Labour shortages in the textile industry are 
well known. Yet clothing is almost as essential as food, and dis- 
tasteful as further controls must be there is here a case for again 
cutting out all the inessential luxuries and concentrating only on 
the essentials to keep the nation warm and weatherproof. 


* * * 


A Voice for Germans ? 


The Economic Council of Germans which is to direct the 
reconstruction of the British and American Zones does not really 
get down to busine¢ss for another fortnight. But its first meetings 
have already shown its political possibilities—possibilities which 
the British had denounced in advance, lest the Russians should 
accuse them of rearing a western German government in 
Frankfurt, and which the Americans had also denounced because 
of their tender feelings for the independence and sovereignty of 
Bavaria, Hesse and Wiirttemberg-Baden. And now the new 
Economic Commission of the Soviet Zone has met and is running 
the gauntlet of contradictory accusations—on the one hand that 
it is a future zonal government and on the other that it really has 
no powers at all. Divided Germany is taking shape. 

There is no doubt about the scale on which power and authority 
are being concentrated in Frankfurt. Some 10,000 German and 
Allied personnel are to be found living accommodation in and 
around the city ; a new bi-zonal executive group has been created 
to deal with them alone. Their task has been described by 
General Macready, joint head of the Allied control group which 
is the point of the Frankfurt pyramid, as the economic recon- 
struction of the two zones with “a; overall German outlook.” 
It will be very surprising indeed if they get on with that task 
without continuing and developing the political arguments and 
manceuvres which were heard and seen last week. For the Right 
predominates in the Economic Council of 54 members and the 
Left has a clear majority in the Executive Committee of cight. 
It is quite possible that the eight will be able to prevent the 
Executive Directors under them, who run the bi-zonal economic 
agencies, from doing what the fifty-four want done. It will be 
some time before this machinery can pump new blood into the 
economic life of the two zones. 

Now that such a body exists the British and. Americans— 
particularly the Americans—must expect to hear from it a demand 
the German representatives should take part in discussions of 
the answer to be made to the Marshall offer. Recent rumours 
that the Americans want to put fresh capital into the Ruhr and 
to make its revival the central point of a European recovery plan 
must have reached the Germans; and it is quite obvious that the 
part Germany is to play in such a plan cannot just be settled 
by an Anglo-French-American debate. The right to take part 
im the technical committees which will assess European needs 
should be accorded to German. representatives; on their per- 
formances there and on the record of the Economic Council 
three or four months hence should depend the possibility of a 
German or Germans taking a more prominent and responsible 
role. Such a concession would be a tonic: to all responsible 
politicians and administrators in western Germany, among whom 
the sense of futility and isolation is as demoralising as the low 
ration, 


* * * 


Challenge of the Ruhr 


Meanwhile, the problem of getting coal out of the Ruhr is 
2s baffling and exasperating as ever. Production has come nowhere 
near the 2§0,00 tons a day on which all industrial plans for June 
were based. There was a rise from 211,000 tons in the first week 
of the month to 222,060 tons in the last week, but no-one can 
explain why. Perhaps there were more hopes about rations, more 
pickings to be had from the countryside; but if the connection 


between production and rations is decisive, then there is another ~ 


fall in production ahead, not only in the immediate future, but in 
the whole foreseeable future. 

It needs to be frankly admitted, and said again and again, that 
unless extraordinary efforts are made now to build up food stocks 
in Western Germany, rations will be as bad and as low next winter 
as they were last.. And if coal production does remain a between 
200,000 and 220,000 tons a day, then the old bitter tug-of-war will 





a 


begin. again: the French will ask for the increased deliveries they 
were led to hope for by the autumn, and the Germans will com- 
plain that their vital godustries cannot recover unless coal exports 
are cut. The French may find the Americans pulling on the same 
end of the rope as the Germans, for shortage of coai has begun 
again to threaten the electricity supplies to the whole West German 
grid and the output of the chemical plants; and it is to those 
plants that the Allies in Frankfurt look for valuable export 
and. essential materials for fertilisers. The Leverkusen works of 
1,G. Farben are still getting only a quarter of the coal they need, 
and a.jonrnighe ago there was talk of their closing down for two 
mont 

The need to increase production in the Ruhr mines is as urgent 
as any that now faces the British Government. They are being 
judged all over Western Europe by their efforts to get more coal, 
British as well as German. Their hard-won right to tun this 
industrial area will be challenged from every side ; and it will be 
asked whether every effort has been made to ensure that there is 
no avoidable inefficiency, no political sabotage, no passive resist~ 
ance by German technicians. The paramount need for more food 
should not prevent Lord Pakenham and his advisers from pre~ 
paring an answer to this question. 


* * * 


A Peace Treaty for Japan 


General MacArthur, in his recent allocation to a group of 
American publishers and journalists visiting Tokyo, has disclosed 
a policy which, whether it is Washington’s or only the General’s 


‘Own, must now be taken into account in the international field, 


The General said that a peace treaty must be concluded with 
Japan “within a year or 18 months at the most”; he would 
return to the United States as soon as it was signed, that is to 
Say, in any case by the end of next year. The United States, 
he declared, must possess the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands as a 
“ strategic frontier” and also to protect. a disarmed Japan, against 
possible aggression ; the occupation army should be withdrawn 
after the signing of the treaty, but there should still be some 
supervision of Japan which might be entrusted to the United 
Nations. The Soviet Union was not expected to make “ extensive 
opposition” in the negotiation of the treaty, as Soviet claims 
had already been met by the cession of the Kuriles. 

General MacArthur may be over-optimistic if he thinks that 
Russia will consent to American possession of the Ryukyus without 
demanding a fresh quid pro quo; the Kuriles were given away 
long ago without any guarantee for American claims and the 
Americans cannot now use their cession for bargaining purposes. 
But there are some indications that, if they meet with obstruction 
in the drafting of the treaty, the Americans may go ahead on 
their own. The Foreign Editor of Newstweek on his return 
from a trip to Tokyo has urged his fellow-countrymen: “Call 
the conference, set a time limit, and sign the treaty whether 
or not other nations agree. That treaty should provide for the 
continuance of paramount American interest in the guidance and 
administration of Japan for a long period of time.” Such a 
course, as the writer admits, “could mean leaving out not only 
the Russians, but the Australians, the Chinese, the Filipinos and 
the other six nations on the Far Eastern ission.” 

The Australians, indeed, are at the moment feeling rather 
sore at the overruling of their two recent protests against unilateral 
American acts of favour to Japan outside the Japanese homeland— 
the one permitting Japan to send ‘a second whaling expedition 
to the Antarctic and the other allowing a resumption of Japanese 
mining of phosphate rock in Angaur, one of the former Mandated 
Islands. The American attitude is that, as the deficiency in 
Japan’s food supply is at present being made up by the American 
taxpayer, it is for the American Government to take unfettered 
decisions in such questions: A complete breakdown of Allied 
agreement on policy towards Japan would, however, be a sérious 
matter, and it is much to be hoped that the forthcoming Canberra 
Conference will help to produce a better understanding and 
co-ordination between the United States and the other nations 
whose interests are liable to be affected by measures for the 
economic rehabilitation of Japan. 


ft x * 


No Reply from Mr Paling 


It is doubtful if a full dress inquiry into the efficiency of the 
Post Office, as was suggested by Mr Keeling in a debate on the 
Post Office vote on Wednesday, would be justified, for the ques- 


tions he raised could be answered perfectly straightforwardly by 





cussions in the problem ‘of redeveloping the Ruhr’s resources—a 
problem on which neither British, French nor Americans see eye 
to eye. But perhaps the greatest difficulty lies in the fact that 
Mr Bevin and M. Bidault are not, in the long run, masters of 
the situation, The attractiveness or otherwise of the plan they 
elaborate depends upon America’s readiness to back :t speedily 
and upon the methods of American support, The scale of 
economic help needs to be very great. The political and economic 
conditions should not be such as to produce an acute crisis of 
conscience in every Socialist breast. And the United States must 
be persuaded to modify its present mood in which ex-cnemies— 
German, Italy and Japan-—-appear to enjoy more consideration 
than tried allies and friends. Mr Bevin and M. Bidault can only 
jay the stones of the altar of European reconstruction. The divine 
fire will descend from the American firmament or nor at all. 


* * * 


Those Calories 


Unlike last week’s debate on consumers’ goods, commented 
on in another Note, the debate on food supplies took place under 
the shadow of Mr Dalton’s statement on imports on the pre- 
ceding day. It might have been expected, therefore, that the 
debate would have largely turned on this statement. Instead, 
with one or two exceptions, members trod the usual ground and 
aired the usual grievances—the high price of vegetables, the short- 
age of potatoes, queues and, as usual, the amount of calories 
im the nation’s diet. 

Mr Strachey’s speech was mainly taken up with a defence of 
bulk purchasing and with the present system of food distribution, 
which are discussed elsewhere in this week’s paper. He also 
dealt at some length with what Dr Summerskill later called “ the 
great calorie controversy.” As usual, he gave a figure of 2,880 to 
2,890 calories consumed on an average per head per day, a figure 
which is based on the amount of food going into civilian consump- 
tion and eaten at home and in camteens, restaurants and so on. 
Actually, as is well known, this: isa very madequate measure of 
the people’s diet because individual needs of calories vary So con- 
siderably. One wants to knOw Whether each inember of repre- 
semtative families is actually obtaining—at home, at work and at 
school—the calories that are required at his particular age and in 
his particular occupation, Mr Strachey was also misleading when 
he compared figures of calories consumed in the home now with 
those consumed in 1941, 1942 and 1943. In the earlier years, par- 
ticularly in 1943, the needs of calories were reduced by the absence 
from home of so many men whose needs are: high. The return 
of ex-Servicemen from the armed forces, where they were fed 
amply and well, to their own homes is probably a large factor in 
the present discontent about the supply of food. If they do not 
draw more than their fair share from the family pool, they feel 
the contrast w.th the supply of food in the armed forces severely. 
If they do, someone else is the sufferer. 

But it is unrealistic to discuss the amount of calories at the 
present time. Even if it were true that the national diet is in- 
adequate—and, in spite of individua] hardships, the commonsense 
opinion is that this is not so—it is certainly as adequate as the 
country’s balance of payments can afford. The most damaging 
part of Mr Strachey’s speech was his assurance that there is no 
food crisis and that the country will be able to “ obtain an ample 
food supply in the coming year.” For the time being he may 
have won the battle in the Cabinet over the purchase of food 
abroad. But, in view of Mr Dalton’s statement, this was hardly 
the time to be so complacent and blatant abour it. 


* * * 


Cest of Food Distribution 


‘The debate a week ago on the adjournment in the 
Commons, on the methods and costs of food distribution, pro- 
vided some interesting evidence on the gap between wishes and 
ir fulfil .. The debate was opened by Mr Brammall, 
MP for Bexley, Kent, and he quoted three examples of 

which; he claimed, the cost of food to the consumer 
necessarily raised by payments made by the Ministry of 
of the value of the services rendered by the 
payment. The cases he quoted were those of 
» flour and meat. In the case of tomatoes, the payments 
he referred were the commissions of 1s, 6d... and 1s,;9d. 
b. paid respectively to the first-hand salesman and to 
wholesaler (who may in fact be the same person)... 
case of flour it was a guaranieed profit, amounting over six years 
16 an average of 13 per cent on their capital, paid to flour millers, 
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although the_risk in their business had been ¢liminated by the 
financial arrangements made by the Ministry of Food with t 
trade as a whole. In the case of meat it was the commiss 


paid to the Wholesale Supply Association based on the 1938 _ 
turnover of each member. But the substance of Mr Brammall’s _ 
case was this: it is justifiable to guarantee a man’s profit if you” 


be 


take over his business as a temporary m2asure in an emergency; — 
it is not justifiable to build up a permanent system of food distribu- 


tion which includes the continued payments of money indefinitely, 
for services no longer performed. es 

The debate was, in effect, continued on Tuesday in the Minisisy 
of Food Supply vote, which was a good thing, since it cannot 
be said that Dr Summerskill gave any convincing reply, certainly 
no reply to the point of principle involved on the previous Friday, 
In effect her speech was an admission that payments of this kind 
were made, that they could only be eliminated by an overhaul 
of the whole of the distribution machinery and that her Ministry 
had not had the time to devise and promote any better system 
than that which exists at the moment. She concluded with the 
sad but true statement that it is very difficult to control, except 
by rationing, both ‘the price and the distribution of an article 
that is in short supply. 


On Tuesday, Mr Strachey had something to say on food distr. 


bution. He was candid and frank. The existing organisation, he 
said, in essence a partnership between the Ministry and the private 
trading concerns, does distribute food, and had carried out that 
task throughout the war without serious failure. But he did not 


. regard the present organisation as ideal. Controls were no pe 


manent solution, and a series of rings or cartels of waders mos 
or less protected by the state from competition was a policy of dee 
control. But on the long-term solution he, too, fell back inte 
generalisations. iL 
It is impossible, in fact, to escape the conclusion that the 
Ministry may have regarded itself as indispensable but its dutity 
as mainly temporary. The Minister has a duty to all housewives 
(without the capital letter) to give the trade an ultimatum. If # 
desires to remain in_ being as organised at present, it should be 
asked s6,to arrange the fufhctions.of those in it that a fair remunera- 
tion is paid for work that_is essential in the collection, transport 
and marketing of food, and that nothing is paid to those w 
render no service in any of those fields. Then, perhaps, the pe 
between the tod. that is paid for the pound of onions by the 


consumer and the half-penny per pound that is received by the 
producer will be appreciably less, t 


x ? a 3 


The Consumers’ Grievances 


- In the light of Mr Dalton’s statement on Monday on the 
import programme, last week’s debate on the Board of Trade v 
giving as it did.an opportunity to air the grievances of fase 
housewives and business men, now looks more like the perform 
ance of the proverbial ostrich, and a comparatively sleek, well 
feathered one at that. No doubt the speakers felt the better fat 
it directly afterwards, but the whole future of the consumer hai 
been once more ringed by doubts as the result of the new cuts if 
imports and the proposed changes in exports. Not that Mf 
Dalton’s immediate. proposals, discussed in a leading article op 
page I, are nearly as drastic as they might have been, but thet 
implications shows only too clearly that to complain of present 
shortages is to concentrate mainly on surface difficulties rather 
than to probe the fundamental problems of increased: productida 
and the balance of payments. 

But even if the perspective has changed since last week some 
of the points made in that debate deserve attention. Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Mr Belcher dealt easily enough with the parliamentafj 
counterparts of the screechings of the Housewives’ League. 
they had no adequate answer to the much more sober com 
about the regional maldistribution of retail goods and i 
raw materials, and the shortages of such particular key materi 
as carbon black and sodium chloride, which are key factors in 
production of ‘tyres and textiles, and which the Opposition cl 
to be in short supply owing to lack of Government foresight.: 
is just in matters of this kind that a Socialist Government 
to planning should be at its most careful in replying to 
for it is here, if anywhere, that they should be able to j 
themselves. Mr Webb also commented very pertinently on 
disgraceful quality of many consumer goods, which makes 
sense of any soothing statistics of quantity. To applaud an outpt 
increased by $0 per cent over pfe-war is merely silly if the good? 
last only half as long as the pre-war product—as anyone who hi 


lately bought children’s shoes or. perambulators can testify, © 
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Mr Dalton’s announcement allowed the housewife. to expect 
no worsening of her food problems, but on clothing the future is 
black, in spite of the Chancellor’s careful attempts at reassur- 
ance. If a larger proportion of textiles is to be exported, the 
home market will only not suffer if production is increased, and 
this is a very big if. Labour shortages in the textile industry are 
well known. Yet clothing is almost as essential as food, and dis- 
tasteful as further controls must be there is here a case for again 
cutting out all the inessential luxuries and concentrating only on 
the essentials to keep the nation warm and weatherproof, 


* * * 


A Voice for Germans ? 


The Economic Council of Germans which is to direct the 
reconstruction of the British and American Zones does not really 
get down to busine¢ss for another fortnight. But its first meetings 
have already shown its political possibilities—possibilities which 
the British had denounced in advance, lest the Russians should 
accuse them of rearing a western German government in 
Frankfurt, and which the Americans had also denounced because 
of their tender feelings for the independence and sovereignty of 
Bavaria, Hesse and Wiirttemberg-Baden. And now the new 
Economic Commission of the Soviet Zone has met and is running 
the gauntlet of contradictory accusations—on the one hand that 
it is a future zonal government and on the other that it really has 
no powers at all. Divided Germany is taking shape. 

There is no doubt about the scale on which power and authority 
are being concentrated in Frankfurt. Some 10,000 German and 
Allied personnel are to be found living accommodation in and 
around the city ; a new bi-zonal executive group has been created 
to deal with them alone. Their task has been described by 
General Macready, joint head of the Allied control group which 
is the point of the Frankfurt pyramid, as the economic recon- 
struction of the two zones with “an overall German outlook.” 
It will be very surprising indeed if they get on with that task 
without continuing and developing the political arguments and 
manceuvres which were heard and seen last week. For the Right 
predominates in the Economic Council of 54 members and the 
Left has a clear majority in the Executive Committee of eight. 
It is quite possible that the eight will be able to prevent the 
Executive Directors under them, who run the bi-zonal economic 
agencies, from doing what the fifty-four want done. It will be 
some time before this machinery can pump new blood into the 
economic life of the two zones. 

Now that such a body exists the British and- Americans— 
particularly the Americans—must expect to hear from it a demand 
the German representatives should take part in discussions of 
the answer to be made to the Marshall offer. Recent rumours 
that the Americans want to put fresh capital into the Ruhr and 
to make its revival the central point of a European recovery plan 
must have reached the Germans; and it is quite obvious that the 
part Germany is to play in such a plan cannot just be settled 
by an Anglo-French-American debate. The right to take part 
in the technical committees which will assess European needs 
should be accorded to German representatives; on their per- 
formances there and on the record of the Economic Council 
three or four months hence should depend the possibility: of a 
German or Germans taking a more prominent and responsible 
role. Such a concession would be a tonic to all responsible 
politicians and administrators in western Germany, among whom 
the sense of futility and isolation is as demoralising as the low 
ration. 


* * * 


Challenge of the Ruhr 


Meanwhile, the problem of getting coal out of the Ruhr is 
os baffling and exasperating as ever. Production has come nowhere 
near the 2§0,00 tons a day on which all industrial plans for June 
were Gaed. There was a rise from 211,000 tons in the first week 
of the month to 222,000 tons in the last week, but no-one can 
explain why. Perhaps there were more hopes about rations, more 
pickings to be had from the countryside; but if the connection 


between production and rations is decisive, then there is another ~~ 


fall in production ahead, not only in the immediate future, but in 
the whole foreseeable future. 

Tt needs to be frankly admitted, and ‘aid again and again, that 
unless extraordinary efforts are made now to build up food stocks 
in Western Germany, rations will be as bad and as low next winter 
as they were last. And if coal production does remain at between 
200,000 and 220,000 tons a day, then the old bitter tug-of-war will 





. 


begin again: the French will ask for the increased deliveries they 
were led to. hope for by the autumn, and the Germans will com- 
plain that their vital ¢idustries cannot recover unless coal exports 
are cut. The French may find the Americans pulling on the same 
end of the rope as the Germans, for shortage of coai has begun 
again to threaten the electricity supplies to the whole West German 
grid and the output of the chemical plants; and it is to. those 
plants that the Allies in Frankfurt look for valuable export 
and essential materials for, fertilisers. The Leverkusen works of 
I,G. Farben are still getting only a quarter of the coal they need, 
apd a eneinigien ago there was talk of their closing down for two 
mont 

The need to increase production in the Ruhr mines is as urgent 
as any that now faces the British Government. They are being 
judged all over Western Europe by their efforts to get more coal, 
British as well as German. Their hard-won right to tun this 
industrial area will be challenged from every side; and it will be 
asked whether every effort has been made to ensure that there is 
no avoidable inefficiency, no. political sabotage, no. passive resist- 
ance by German technicians. The paramount need for more food 
should not prevent Lord Pakenham and his advisers from pre- 
paring an answer to this question. 


* * * 


A Peace Treaty for Japan 


General MacArthur, in his recent allocation to a group of 
American publishers and journalists visiting Tokyo, has disclosed 
a policy which, whether it is Washington’s or only the General's 


‘own, must now be taken into account in the international field, 


The General said that a peace treaty must be concluded with 
Japan “within a year or 18 months at the most”; he would 
return to the United States as soon as it was signed, that is to 
say, in any case by the end of’ next year. The United Sates, 
he declared, must possess the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands as a 
“ strategic frontier” and also to protect.a disarmed Japan. against 
possible aggression ; the occupation army should be withdrawn 
after the signing of the treaty, but there should still be some 
supervision of Japan which might be entrusted to the United 
Nations. The Soviet Union was not expected to make “ extensive 
opposition” in the negotiation of the treaty, as Soviet claims 
had already been met by the cession of the Kuriles. 

General MacArthur may be over-optimistic if he thinks that 
Russia will consent to American possession of the Ryukyus without 
demanding a fresh quid pro quo; the Kuriles were given away 
long ago without any guarantee for American claims and the 
Americans cannot now use their cession for bargaining purposes. 
But there are some indications that, if they meet with obstruction’ 
in the drafting of the treaty, the Americans may go ahead on 
their own. The Foreign Editor of Newsweek on his return 
from a trip to Tokyo has urged his fellow-countrymen: “Call 
the conference, set a time limit, and sign the treaty whether 
or not other nations agree. That treaty should provide for the 
continuance of paramount American interest in the guidance and 
administration of Japan for a long period of time.” Such a 
course, as the writer admits, “ could mean leaving out not only 
the Russians, but the Australians, the Chinese, the Filipinos and 
the other six nations on the Far Eastern ission.” 

The Australians, indeed, are at the moment’ feeling rather 
sore at the overruling of their two recent protests against unilateral 
American acts of favour to Japan outside the Japanese homeland— 
the one permitting Japan to send a second whaling expedition 
to the Antarctic and the other allowing a resumption of Japanese 
mining of phosphate rock in Angaur, one of the former Mandated 
Islands. ‘The American attitude is that, as the deficiency in 
Japan’s food supply is at present being made up by the American 
taxpayer, it is for the American Government to take unfettered 
decisions in such questions. A complete breakdown of Allied 
agreement on policy towards Japan would, however, be a sérious 
matter, and it is much to be hoped that the forthcoming Canberra 
Conference will help to produce a ‘better’ understanding and 
co-ordination between the United States and the other nations 
whose interests are liable to be affected by measures for the 
economic rehabilitation of Japan. 


2 * * 


No Reply from Mr Paling 


It is doubtful if a full dress inquiry into the efficiency of the 
Post Office, as was suggested by Mr Keeling in a debate on the 
Post Office vote on Wednesday, would be justified, for the ques- 
tions he raised could be answered perfectly straightforwardly by 


10 


the Postmaster-General sf he chose to do so. These questions 
were first whether the small savings in manpower, effected by the 
recent cuts, was worth while in view of the slowing down of 
business ; secondly, whether improvements could not be effected 
by reorganisation ; thirdly, how far the breakdown was due to 
unreasonable behaviour of the staff and fourthly, whether the 
staff had any just grievances. 

The first of these questions goes to the heart of the matter. 
The Post Office administers services which are of supreme import- 
ance in a modern industrial community if its efficiency is to be 
maintained. A rapid letter and telephone service are now the 
prerequisites of ordinary business life, and delays are a waste of 
manpower just as much as the physical presence of an extra post- 
man or telegraph boy—indeed, the waste is probably proportion- 
ately greater owing to the type of person whose time 1. being 
wasted. Has the Post Office made any serious efforts to relate 
the waste of productive efficiency owing to delays in essential 
services with the manpower savings in the staff reductions which 
have been made? If they have, Mr Paling said nothing about 
them. He was equally silent about the negotiations over the 
reduction of hours of Post Office workers, At the present time 
such reductions cannot be justified, and Mr Paling should cer- 
tainly have given more information about the effects these cuts 
would have on the evening services of the Post Office, and what 
staff difficulties there have already been in increasing the numbers 
of collections and deliveries. It is possible that all these con- 
siderations have been considered and correctly weighed, but if 
so, the public is entitled to know. Instead, both Mr Paling and 
Mr Burke concentrated a great deal of unnecessary attention on 
helicepter services and other innovations of the future when what 
is wanted is an improvement in the main services now. The Post 


Office did so well during the war, under very abnormal conditions’ 


that it is doubly disappointing that the services are now 
deteriorating. 


* * * 


Representation of Interests 


The case of Mr W. J. Brown, MP, brings out into the light 
of day a very ticklish problem of parliamentary representation. 
Although the Committee of Privileges decided that there had 
been no breach of privilege, and that no further action was 
necessary, the facts of the case and the Committee’s observations 
upon them show how dangerous can be any arrangements which 
link the actions of a Member of Parliament with any sectional 
group or vested interest unconnected with his duties as the 
representative of a constituency. In the present case Mr Brown 
was elected to Parliament in 1942 as an Independent member for 
. the constituency of Rugby. But he also undertook duties as 
’ Parliamentary Secretary of the Civil Service Clerical Association, 
a large Civil Service trade union, with which he had been 
connected for many years as General Secretary. In return for a 
salary of £1,000 a year and expenses allowances Mr Brown agreed 
to handle the parliamentary business of the association, which he 
has indeed done most energetically. The contract which set out 
these arrangements expressly states that he should “ be entitled 
to engage in his political activities with complete freedom.” 

The trouble arose because Mr Brown’s perfectly justifiable 
exercise of this freedom caused him to express views which were 
often strongly critical of the Labour Party and the Trades Union 
Congress, and which did not accord with the views of the 
executive committee of his association. As a result the executive 
committee sought to terminate the connection, but without any 
financial disadvantage whatever to Mr Brown, on the ground that 
his political views were not in line with theirs, and that it was 
not always realised that his appointment as Parliamentary 
General Secretary left him complete political freedom. 

As events have turned out there has been no damage done to 
the public interest (nor incidentally to Mr Brown’s private 
interests) as the result of the dispute, since Mr Brown very 
properly refused to temper his views to those of his association. 
But the Report (HMSO, 118, 3s.) shows the delicacy and danger 
which must surround any contractual arrangement between a 
Member of Parliament and a trade union, trade association or 
any other vested interest. Not all Members of Parliament are 
necessarily as independent of mind as Mr Brown, nor have all 


of them contracts which protect them so well if disagreements - 


occur. It is well known that many Members have their income 

supplemented or their election expenses paid, or both, by 

organisations for whose interests they undertake to be spokesmen. 

Do they sometimes temper their tune to suit those who pay them 
as pipers? 

A parliamentary salary of a thousand pounds a year is, of 

, course, a considerable safeguard. But as the time-table of the 
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House of Commons becomes more and more congested there is 
less and less time for members to supplemeni this thousand 
pounds by part-time work elsewhere, and so a greater and greater 
temptation to combine representation of their constituencies 
with other conveniently arranged duties inside the House, Only 
in glaring cases can the corrective of the Committee of Privileges 
be brought to bear, For the rest, public opinion both inside 
and outside Parliament must do this work. It is of vital 
importance that political integrity should be maintained, 


* *x x 


The Regional Hospital Boards 


At the end of last week, the names of the chairmen and other 
members of the regional hospital boards, set up under the 
National Health Service Act, were announced, Mr Bevan always 
made it quite clear that although, as is laid down in the Act, the 
various interested bodies were to be consulted before any appoint- 
ments were made, they would not consist of nominees of these 
bodies. The members of the boards were to be experts, not 
representatives, and a study of the names of the chairmen and 
other members shows that this aim has been fulfilled. The 
chairmen are, in some cases, chairmen of public health committees 
of local authorities, in others officials of voluntary hospitals, in 
others high officers of a university. The other members of the 
boards include many practising doctors—specialists and general 
practitioners—some Members of Parliament, members of local 
authority health committees, university officers, nurses and ex- 
nurses, and persons with no particular qualifications, but with 
wide experience and ability. The number of members, other than 
the chairmen, varies between 31, in the Welsh region, and 21, in 
the north-east metropolitan region. 

The composition of the regional boards is in contrast to the 
usual equal representation with an independent chairman that 
is characteristic of many public boards and committees today. 
Whether the members will be able to act as independently as 
is intended remains to be seen. It is probable, however, in view 
of the manner of their appointment, directly by the Minister, 
and the fact that they will only give part-time service, that they 
will wish to get on with the job as quickly and efficiently as 
possible. That job is, in the next twelve months, the co-ordination 
and grouping of hospitals in their regions and the appointment of 
specialists and other staff to serve them, In exactly a year’s time, 
on the appointed day, the organisation should be so complete 
that if a comprehensive hospital service is not available for every- 
one, it is because of physical shortages of building, equipment 
and staff, not because of a failure of planning. 

If they have done their job of planning properly, the regional 
boards’ work, after July 5, 1948, should consist mainly of keeping 
their services up to the mark. They will continue to make 
appointments, but the day-to-day running of the hospitals will 
be the concern of the hospital management committees which 
the boards will appoint when they have drawn up their plans. 
Here, too, a study of the composition of the boards bears out 
another of Mr Bevan’s assurances--that the management 
committees will be given a real job to do, There are so many 
practising doctors and others. with full-time employment on the 
boards that they will be physically unable to concern themselves 
with the detailed running of the hospitals. They will have to 


delegate a great deal to the people on the spot—which is all to 
the good. 


* * * 


Waiting in Indonesia 


Negotiations between the Dutch and the Indonesian Republi- 
cans have dragged on with such endless procrastination and delay 
that the world finds it hard to remember what they are all about. 
In Washington, however, there has been a growing impatience at 
a deadlock which is preventing a resumption of production of 
commodities very important for world supplies at the present 
time. The United States is prepared to provide financial aid for 
the restoration of Indonesian economy, but only after a definite 
Dutch-Indonesian settlement has been reached and a stable 
administration set up. Not long the American Government 
was inclined to blame the Dutch for an intransigent colonialism 
and failure to face the realities of the new situation ; more recently, 
however, Washington opinion has turned in favour of the Dutch, 
partly, perhaps, because of a growing disillusionment about Asiatic 
nationalisms, but mainly because the recent Republican Note to 
the Dutch Commissi 


the Linggadjati agreement which was supposed to be the starting- 
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point of the discussions, and this has created the impression that 
the Republicans are not acting in good faith. The Dutch were 
so exasperated at the lack of progress that it. was rumoured in the 
last days of June that they were about to renew military opera- 
tions and make a serious effort to crush the Republic altogether. 
At this point an American Note was sent both to the Republican 
Government in Jogjakarta and to the Dutch Acting Governor- 
General, Dr Van Mook ; it urged the Indonesian Republic to 
“co-operate without delay” in setting up an Interim Federal 
Government for Indonesia—to cover both the territory of the 
Republic, consisting of Java and Sumatra, and other parts of 
Indonesia—and emphasised that Dutch sovereignty would be 
recognised in accordance with the Linggadjati agreement until the 
end of 1948. 

It seems probable that Dr Sjahrir would long ago have reached 
agreement with the Dutch but for the pressure of the extremists 
in Jogjakarta, who have accused him of betraying the national 
cause every time he has made a concession. As a consequence 
of this conflict Dr Sjahrir has*now thrown in his hand and 
resigned, and up to the time of writing President Soeckarno has 
not been able to form a new Government. The Republic certainly 
will not be able to put its relations with the Dutch on a firm 
basis until it has ministers who can make binding agreements 
without risk of being repudiated by up-country zealots. 


* * * 


“ Unfinished Business ’”’ 


On June 30th Unrra came to its official end and the Director- 
General marked its demise by publishing a statement on its four 
years’ work. This is a modest little document pointing out one 
or two of the more obvious facts connected with Unrra’s opera- 
tions—the scale of assistance it provided (nearly 3 billion dollars 
worth of supplies, or three times the value of relief provided after 
the last war), the proof it offers that “an operating agency depend- 
ing upon international organisation can function efficiently and 
effectively,” the fact that an immense work of direct assistance 
and salvage was accomplished, starvation held at bay and disease 
warded off. As the Director put it: “ Although serious need still 
exists .. . recovery from the devastation of war can proceed from 
the base created by Unrra.” 

There will no doubt be some disappointment that Unrra’s last 
report dces not include some appreciation of the wider issues 
raised by this first world-wide experiment in international 
30-operation, especially since one fact is plain beyond doubt. 
Unrra’s work is “unfinished business.” By. implication, the 
Director-General’s report admits it. Only if the nations continue 
to co-operate effectively can the recovery already made be sus- 
tained, and there is no sign at all of such a spirit—in Moscow or 
Washington. Worse, the gains made by Unrra may even be 
dissipated if instead of further co-operation a complete division 
both in Europe and the Far Bast takes its place. Unrra until its 
ending last week continued almost‘alone in the international field 
to straddle the chasm. 

The heavy blame borne by the Russians for Europe’s growing 
cleavage is known to all. Bur for the record, it may here be 
recalled that it was the United States, exercising its “economic 
veto,” that decreed Unrra’s end last December, although every 
nation voted against the decision, save only Britain. To-day, 
looking back over the six months that have elapsed since that 
momentous decision, can it be said that Europe or the world has 
gained by it ? A Marshall Plan which might have found East and 
West still effectively co-operating within Unrra on the basis of 
some pooling of resources, an Economic Commission for Europe 
which might have taken over its international machinery ready 
made—these possibilities have gone out of the world through the 
dreamers’ Gate of Ivory. The American veto was understandable. 
Its consequences are disastrous, none the less. 


* *x *® 


Greenland, Denmark and the USA 


The Danish Government has asked the United States to 
open negotiations “as soon as possible” for a new agreement 
on the defence of Greenland. Mr Marshall has replied that he is 

ready actively to explore at any time the basis of such a new 
agreement in keeping with the letter and the spirit of the Charter 
of the United Nations, which would fully take into account Danish 
sovercignty Greenland and legitimate United States and 
_ hemispheric requirements, 
And the Danish Ambassador in Washington has returned to 
Copenhagen. There is no need to emphasise the strategic 
importance of Greenland in the defence of the United 
States. By the agreement of April, 1941, America actually 


il 


extended the Monroe doctrine to the atea. Since then the 
Truman doctrine has been expounded, and at the end 
of May General Spaatz, justifying defence appropriations, 
made a remarkable. speech on’ the importance of the 
Arctic in the air defence of America. The Danes are beginning 
to ask what the local application to Greenland of some sort of 
Truman doctrine may entail for them. Under the 1941 agree- 
ment the United States may retain troops in Greenland “ until 
it is agreed that the present dangers to the peace and security of 
the American continent have passed.” At first sight this refers 
obviously to the war, but not necessarily so ; and in any case the 
war has not officially ended in America. Juridically, therefore, 
the Americans have a sound case for staying in their Greenland 
bases, of which the main ones are near Julianahaab, near 
Godthaab, and the recently completed one at Thule. But this 
has aroused discontent and protest in Denmark. 

The Danish Government has, it is true, attempted to re-asser 
its sovereignty. Early last year a small force of Marines was 
sent out and, soon afterwards, a separate Greenland naval 
command was created. But rather unwisely the Danish Govern- 
ment made no comment on public criticism of America, 





thereby stimulating that criticism. In the late summer 
sensational reports from journalists, at last allowed to visit 
Greenland, confirmed the popular disquiet, which Russian 
reactions to American negotiations for rights at the largest airfield 
in Iceland had done nothing to allay. Norwegian concern was 
also aroused by the Danes’ somewhat hesitant and obscure hand- 
ling of the Greenland question.. For, if “ legitimate United States 
defence requirements ” justified the establishment of American 
bases in Greenland, the needs of Russian security, it could 
similarly be argued, would justify the Russians sharing. bases on 
unfortified Spitzbergen. Norway, however, has firmly refused to 
establish bases on Spitzbergen as a partner of any country, but 
only for the use of Uno’s forces, 

Some such formula could probably be applied by Denmark 
to America’s case in the proposed negotiations on Greenland, but 
any new agreement concluded is more likely, as suggested by 
Mr Marshall, to be a compromise conceding all the American 
claims. Danish sovereignty over Greenland will be recognised. 
America will get the bases and other facilities, undertaking to 
make them available to Uno forces as and when necessary. But 
until then—in spite of an influential body of Danish opinion 
which considers the position should and will revert to what it 
was before the war—the bases are likely to remain American, 


+ * * 


Freedom of Association 


The main interest at the International Labour Conference 
i Geneva centres on a fesolution on freedom of 
“has. at the request of the 

to the Council by the World Federation of Tra 
was passed on to the ILO, under the terms of the agreement 
reached between the United Nations and the ILO last December. 
The scheme is to draw up an international convention on the 
basis of the resolution for adoption ‘at a later session. 


12 


The resolution lays down certain broad principles of industrial 
organisation. It stipulates that employers and workers shall have 
the inviolable right to estabish their own associations and to 
develop in complete freedom’ from outside interference. It pro- 
vides for the establishment and strengthening of collective bar- 
gaining and the creation of voluntary conciliation and arbitration 
machinery. Much of the resolution will be generally accepted. 
Indeed it only represents rights and principles which have long 
been established in Britain and other industrially developed 
nations, even if in some less advanced countries the rights of 
association are not so firmly secured. Bur the approval given 
in the resolution to the “closed shop” principle, even though 
it takes a negative rather than a positive form, is certain to be 
contested. Indeed it is difficult to see why this highly contentious 
and dubious principle should have been included at all, for it 
is one on which not even all British trade unionists are agreed. 
Again, the provision urging the establishment of’ joint com- 
mittees to promote welfare and the improvement of productive 
efficiency, either by agreement, or if necessary by legislation, 
may seem too specific, in view of the less advanced technical 
development of some countries. The clause stating that wages 
and. conditions established by. collective..agreement must. be 
observed by employers, even where they are outside a federated 
organisation, and not a party to that agreement, admittedly pro- 
vides a safeguard against under-cutting and exploitation, but it 
contains certain obvious dangers, and if carried too far, might 
lead to the “closed shop” for employers as well as workers. 

The difficulty, as always with the ILO, ilies not so much in 
securing agreement on the form «of a resolution or a convention 
as in securing its application. An international convention is, after 
all, a matter of honour, and there is no sanction that can be applied 
io ensure its observance. The ILO is well aware of this defect 
in its constitution, and progress with ratification of conventions 
by Governments, even under constant pressure from the workers’ 
side, has often been disappointingly show. For some time past it 
has been concerned with methods of improving its machinery, and 
im particular developing a system of labour inspection ; but, like 
the conference itself, the speed is leisurely, and no revolutionary 
improvements can be hoped for. At the lowest, the ILO provides 
a valuable tripartite forum for the international] discussion of labour 
problems—at the highest, if the principles and policies of the 
organisation are observed in practice as well as on paper, it can 
be—and is showing itself to be—an important instrument for the 
raising of standards and the protection of labour in every country. 


7 * a 


Patent Medicines in the Health Service 


The object of the Penicillin Bill, which is awaiting the 
Royal Assent, is sensible. Since self-medication with penicillin 
inight induce resistance towards its therapeutic properties, the 
Bill provides that it can virtually only be supplied on a doctor’s 
prescription. The same control can be extended by regulation to 
similar substances such as streptomycin. There was no serious 
opposition to the principle of the Bill when it passed through 
Parliament, but there was just enough ineffectual criticism tc show 
what a difficult task a Minister of Health would have if he 
attempted to contro! self-medication in general. 

Yet self-medication is surely incompatible with a national health 
service that will claim to provide the best possible treatment, free 
of charge, for everyone, and will use large sums of public money 
to do so. It is not surprising, therefore,’ that another ‘attempt is 
being made to bring the sale and advertisement of medicines under 
control. The Pharmaceutical Society recently sent a report to the 
Minister of Health recommending, among other things, that the 
duty of securing proper standards for proprietary medicines and 
their advertisements should be placed by statute on the Minister 
of Health who should make stricr regulations to enforce such 
standards ; that a register of medicines and manufacturers should 
be kept ; and that the sale of ufhregistered medicines should be 
prohibited. The Pharmaceutical Society can hardly claim to be 
entirely disinterested in the matter, for dt is in clése contact with 
the Pharmaceutical Union, which represents the commercial 
‘imierests of pharmacists and resents the sale of patent and pro- 
prietary. medicines through “ other vendors” such as the multiple 
stores... But it has certainly produced.an impressive indictment 
against. the patent icine..advertisements. In. spite of the 
legislation that has been passed since 1914, when a 
mittee reported, many advertisements still contain gross misrepre- 

ion, extravagant claims and appeals to fear, to which should 
be in recent times, the exploitation of chemotherapy, as 
\witness the “ bio-chemical” and “oral vaccine” preparations. 


Com- 
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Logically, a strong case can be made for the control of the 
patent medicine trade—Mr Bevan has, in fact, expressed his sym- 
pathy with it. In practice, however, it is not so simple. There 
is a prevalent tendency, in matters of health, for people to refuse 
to accept medical advice when it does not tell them what they 
want to know. They refuse to believe that there is no cure for 
their ailments. Under the present system such people may go 
to one doctor after another. Under the National Health Service 
appeals from the doctor of first instance may be difficult if not 
impossible, and the only recourse will be to the patent medicine 
trade, If that is abolished, will not some new quackery arise 
to serve the same purpose? But if it is impossible to step the 
trade, it should be possible to place a tighter control on advertise- 
ments which only serve to encourage people’s belief that they are 
ull, and that there is a man-made cure for every symptom and 
disease which flesh is heir to. 


* x x 


London’s Juveniles 


The report of the London Regional Advisory Council for 
Juvenile Employment for the years 1939-46 gives very convincing 
confirmation of the problems facing the employment of young 
workers which were discussed in an article in The Economist of 
June 21st. Between 1939 and 1946 the juvenile labour force in 
London declined by 30 per cent— 

1939 408,000 1946 287,000, 
Although the definition of what is a juvenile is not quite the same 
in the report as it was in the article, the drop in numbers is 
proportionately very much alike, and reflects the very serious 
fall in the birth-rate in the early nineteen thirties. The same 
problem is also shown up by the vacancy figures for the two years. 
Just before the war the total number of unfilled vacancies was 
8,000, or approximately 2 per cent of the total juvenile labour 
force. At the end of 1946 the number of unfilled vacancies had 
risen to 42,000, or 1§ per cent of the total of juvenile labour. 


‘Even the latter figure probably understates the position, since 


recognition of the shortage was by then so widespread that em- 
ployers were not registering their vacancies or had scaled them 
down to fit better with the supply position. 

Such large alterations in supply compared with demand are 
giving employers cause for very serious thought. Increases in wage- 
rates can alter the competitive attractions of different types of 
work, but they cannot alter the fundamental problems of shortage, 
which must be solved by increased mechanisations of routine 
processes and the employment of part-time and over-age workers. 


Shorter Notes 


The Conservative Central Office have decidesi to replace their 
former publication Onlooker by a fresh and more attractive 
monthly magazine, entitled Tory Challenge, of which the July 
issue has now appeared. It is claimed that the magazine is not 
wholly a party publication, and the contributors for July, besides 
Lord Woolton and Colenel Water Elliott, include Miss Dorothy 
Sayers and Mr Collie Knox. Readers of the former publication 
will, however, be glad to see on reading the new that the essential 
spirit behind the enterprise has noi appreciably changed. 


« 


The Agricultural Wages Board has decided to raise the weekly 
minimum wage of farm-workers from £4 to £4 10s. Women’s 
wages will be raised from £3 to £3 8s., and there will be cor- 
responding adjustments in juvenile wages. Thus, after vainly 
bringing pressure on the farmers for some time for a £4 Ios. 
minimum, the farm-workers have won their case. The Board also 
decided to raise the standard rent of farm cottages from 3s. to 
6s., 80 as to even. out the anomalies of rent variation in different 
counties. —The wage increase was conceded in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the farmer members of the Board, on the ground that 
workers in other industries had been granted higher wages. It is 
true that a case can be made for higher wages in agriculture, in 
view Of its man-power shortage and its importance to the national 
economy. But the cost is bound to be substantial, and will 
sumably be passed on to consumers in the shape of higher prices 
for home-grown food. It also seems inevitable that the granting 


of a £4 10s. minimum for farm-workers will be followed by 
demands for higher wages from other industrial workers. 
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Letters to 


America’s Synthetic Rubber Policy 


Sir,—I should like to make a few comments on the Business 
Note on the above subject which you published on June 28th. 

My own point of view is that it is incorrect to ascribe the present 
American attitude towards synthetic rubber as being based on 
the desire of the manufacturers. I do not think that any USA 
manufacturer (and I keep very close contact with America) has any 
doubts as to what he really wants, namely, freedom of usage as 
between natural and synthetic rubber. You state in The 
Economist that in these circumstances we might have expected 
that some of the manufacturers might have organised opposition 
to the present enforced usage of synthetic rubber. I think that 
this view of the position is too simle. As you are doubtless aware, 
the position is far more a political one than an economic one, and 
in present circumstances no manufacturer wishes to show his 
hand, which might be a moderate one, too quickly in case a more 
violent minded competitor may put the case more strongly and 
press it to a point where complete freedom of usage might be 
demanded immediately. 

This, of course, would be impossible from the American point 
of view, as the demand for synthetic rubber would decrease to 
such am extent as to create a world shortage of natural rubber. 
Therefore, the only solution is to get Order R-1 modified discreetly 
and in general agreement. 

Now, Order R-1 is not a simple document. It contains specifi- 
cations for usage of natural and synthetic rubber in detail for 
almost every article manufactured by the industry. The method 
of restriction is by layéng down a percentage of usage of natural 
rubber. Even if the Order were altered so as to increase the usage 
of natural rubber, which is at present well under 50 per cent, 
say, to 66 per cent, there would still be a danger that if the total 
of usage of rubber falls in the near future (and this is not impos- 
sible) the immediate results of the change in the Order might be 
nil, and with my knowledge of official methods in America I 
doubt whether the Civilian Production Administration would go 
so far as to state the total amount of natural rubber that might 
be consumed monthly. This, of course, would require a complete 
recasting of the Order, and it is possible that such a recast might 
not be possible by executive action but might have to be referred 
to Congress. That would raise the whole problem of synthetic 
rubber usage and regulation, perhaps at an inconvenient time, 

You further suggest that manufacturers might object to further 
restriction of the uses of permitted rubber while the material 
(synthetic rubber) is still in its swaddling clothes, I think that this 
is definitely a misconception. One of the leaders of the industry— 
I believe it was Mr. Collyer—stated quite definitely that it is the 
desire of the industry to have synthetic rubber free from. Govern- 
ment manufacturing control, Feeling in America is that if the 
synthetic rubber industry reverts to private hands progress will be 
much faster and much more convenient, and that it is in the 
interests of America, both from the security and commercial point 
of view, to let commercial developments start again at the earliest 
possible date. All the big manufacturers resent the fact that they 
have been compelled to pool their knowledge and patents of 
synthetic rubber, and each one of them in the usual American 
manner wishes to exploit his technical knowledge and brains to 
his own advantage and not to the advantage of others. 

It is difficult out of these complex circumstances to evaluate 
the real reasons for present strict control of natural rubber in 
America, but one thing has been pointed out to me recently by a 
friend in America: that the recent fall in the price of natural 
rubber has hit the manufacturing companies’ inventory accounts 
se severely that they are anxious to see the price rise again to a 
reasonable level. The extent of inventory write-offs has always 
been one of the difficult problems of American industry.—Yours 
faithfully, F. D. AscoLti. 

Dunlop Plantations, Limited, 

St. James’s House, St. James’s Street, S.W.1 


Mr Dalton’s Statement 


$rr,—Mr Dalton’s statement in the Commons on Monday has 
provided final proof that the Government’s economic policy is 
_ not directed towards raising the productivity of our labour by 
increased mechanisation and modernisation of our industry ; nor 
is it their foreign trade policy to implement this objective by 
concentrating on the import of capital goods and the export of 
consumers goods. Instead, they allow the country to run into 
huge external debts in an endeavour to keep up our present 
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the Editor 


standards of nutrition to pre-war level and look on at the fast 
dwindling of our dollar resources waiting, Micawber-like, for 
something to turn up. They fail to appreciate—or have not the 
political courage to avow—the simple fact of our economic posi- 
tion: that to be able to regain our old standard of living in the 
face of the loss of much of our pre-war overseas income we must 
create new capital resources. That—as every first-year eqonomic 
student will be able to tell them—“ investment,” the accumulation 
of capital resources, presupposes “saving,” the foregoing of 
present consumption so as to expand future consumption. And 
that we cannot have our cake of a high standard of living in the 
future if we eat it now. 

The Economic White Paper provided for the import in 1947 
of 60 million dollars’ worth of machinery and equipment, or less 
than 24 per cent of the total value of imports. Set against this 
the planned expenditure of half the total value of the import 
programme on the purchase of food, and it becomes obvious that 
the Government’s policy is one of living from hand to mouth and 
of letting the morrow look after itself. It must have been obvious 
to any thoughtful student that we could not raise our output sub- 
stantially by exhortation and by a fatuous “ work or want” cam- 
paign. The only effective policy was—and still is—to cut down 
our imports of consumers goods to the bare minimum (not the 
“ politically feasible” minimum, but the smallest quantity neces- 
sary to keep body and soul together) to increase the import, as 
well as home production, of capital goods as much as possible and 
to bring home to the people the fact that if we do not want now, 
for a strictly limited period of time, we will want in future, and 
all the work in the world will not help us. Recent experience has 
demonstrated that the people of this country are capable of heroic 
sacrifice, but only if the emergency is great and clearly understood. 

Let us prove that a deliberate temporary reduction in our 
standard of living is within the moral power not only of a people 
ruled by a police State, but can be the result of a free democratic 
decision of well-informed and determined citizens—Yours faith- 


fully, M, WALLACH 
§1, Queen Street, Maidenhead, Berks 


Turning Point in Hungary 


Sir,—Your correspondent who wrote on Hungary last week 
was no doubt anxious to prove that Hungary is now completely 
in the hands of Communists. Many of his facts certainly appear 
to suggest that. But in matters of this kind it is well to look 
beyond the suggestion of appearance. He writes that the Com- 
munist Party “took almost complete control of the ‘ frontier 
guards’ (based on the ‘frontier troops’ of the NKVD in the 
USSR) . . .” Perhaps it did. It would be much to expect that 
Communists should now be excluded from the Hungarian armed 
forces. But the “frontier guards” in question are none other 
than the old and respectable Hatdrvaddsz battalions which formed 
part of Admiral Horthy’s army. Hatdrvaddsz does mean “ fron- 
tier guard,” or something very near it; but it may be doubted 
whether Admiral Horthy was moved to base their formation on 
the doings of the NKVD. This over-straining of evidence scarcely 
lends weight to your correspondent’s views.—Yours faithfully, 

16, Lanercost Road, London, S.W.2 Bast, Davinson 
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Books and Publications 


An Optimist on Democracy 


“The Web of Government.” By R. M. Maclyer. The Mac- 
millan Company. New York. 498 pages. 21s, 


It is not easy to construct a political philosophy that is both 
stimulating and balanced, but Professor MaclIver largely succeeds, 
He eschews the rather arid heights of traditional political theory, 
and he will have nothing to do with either the miscalled 
“ idealists” who see in the state the focus and goal of human 
endeavour or the individualists who would put the state on the 
level of a joint-stock company. Instead he shows that govern- 
ment—he is rightly concerned with the nature of government as 
such rather than with that of the national state—is a necessary 
growth from the needs of family, tribe and community, but that 
the community is a deeper and different thing from the political 
entity that it supports. 

Two of the most interesung chapters deal with democracy and 
dictatorship. The author rightly insists, over against those who 
at the present time think it necessary to assert the opposite, that 
democracy is not tied to any specific creed, to “any particular 
doctrine of man’s réle or his destiny.” Democracy can endure 
through great changes of economic, social or religious belief. 
Its distinguishing mark is said to be that it alone gives constitu- 
tional effect and embodiment to the responsibility that the state 
owes to the community, of which it is no more than the political 
expression. In all other forms of government this responsibility 
is explicitly or implicitly denied—sometimes, the author might 
have added, by means of a false identification of community with 
state. It is no doubt because of the great difficulties, both human 
and technical, of establishing this relation of responsibility that 
democracy is such a tender plant that can grow only under 
favourable conditions and is “never completely achieved ” 

The author believes, however, that the increasing prosperity 
promoted by industrialisation favours democracy although it 
surely only does this if the rising standards are widely shared. 
However, economic advancement also brings great dangers to 
democracy. In the last chapter, it is pointed out how the levers 
of social control are being progressively removed from the reach 
of the common man, how a new institutionalisation which extends 
into every sphere of life—into sport and entertainment, no less 
than economics—*canalises and specialises functions and rela- 
tionships formerly conducted as the personal responsibility of 
man to man.” The effect is that the sources of power become 
more remote and more strong. But Professor MaclIver is an 
optimist—perhaps too strong an optimist, although this is a 
refreshing contrast from overwrought treatises prophesying doom. 
Among the factors making for democracy he places first 

the increasing assertion—if we look not at the moment but in the 

perspective of history—by the mass of the people of their right to 

control their own affairs and to make their leaders responsive to 
their wall, 

His analysis of dictatorship is penetrating. He maintains that 
it is where “the ground is to some extent being prepared for 
democracy ”—where the class structure is challenged, traditions 
are weakened, yet economic and especially strategic circumstances 


are unfavourable—that “the conditions most congenial to dicta- 
torship develop.” Yet dictatorship is not a uniform product. 
There is a world of difference between the Latin-American type 
of dictatorship, which is pointed out to be superficial and “ pecu- 
liarly denuded of myth,” and the Nazi type where the prefabrica- 
tion and enforcement of a false emotional faith is essential to the 
construction of totalitarianism. Professor MacIver maintains that 
“the Soviet dictatorship is so novel, so distinctive, so revolu- 
tionary, that it constitutes a type by itself.” Despite some genuine 
efforts to give it effect, for instance in the field of cultural liberty, 
the Marxist ideology has not been adequate to the requirement 
of dictatorship which can be neither “temporary” nor “ prole- 
tarian.” In particular Marxism failed to realise that “ Wealth 
can indeed be socialised—but not power . . . Political power can 
be controlled only by being made responsible.” 


The Function of Law 


“The Province and Function of Law: Law as Logic, Justice 
and Social Control.” By Julius Stone. Stevens and Sons 
(1947.) 918 pages. £3 10s. 


THE man in the street is apt to think of the law as a body ol 
defined rules administered, rather than interpreted, by a small 
body of men originally trained in the arts of advocacy and there- 
fore well fitted to sift the true from the false in the cases presented 
before them. In short, he tends to think of courts as fact-finding 
instruments only. Parliament makes the laws: the judges do 
the rest. 

Such a view is misleading. In criminal cases, it leaves out of 
account the fact that only in one crime, that of murder, is the 
judge compelled to impose a particular sentence, death (even there 
he has some discretion over a recommendation for mercy). In 
all other cases, only the maximum penalty is fixed, and the 
variations in punishment for the crime of manslaughter are an 
excellent example of how much is left to the trial judge. In 
civil law, there are many fields in which an equally wide liberty 
of action is left to the judiciary. One example from a recent 
case: is a woman whose husband undergoes an operation to make 
him sterile entitled to a dissolution or annulment of the marriage? 
Does it make any difference whether the operation was performed 
before or after marriage? The legislature has not answered those 
questions. The judiciary must. And in doing so, what considera- 
tions must a judge allow into his mind, and what must he 
exclude? The situation and conduct of the parties? The guidance 
to be derived from legal principle and precedent? The element 
of current public morality and public interest? 

All these questions can properly be called the province and 
function of law. All of them, and many others, are discussed 
by Dr Julius Stone in his book. Dr Stone has some peculiar 
advantages. He was originally, and still is, an English solicitor, 
a graduate of Leeds University. In addition he holds degrees 
from Oxford and Harvard. He has formed a part of the teaching 
staff of four universities, Leeds, Harvard, Auckland University 
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College, New Zealand, and Sydney, Australia. He has, there- 
fore, had exceptional facilities for familiarising himself with the 
thought and writings of each of these branches of Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence. The fruit of that experience is this volume. 


In some senses, this book is a book for students of law. But 
that begs many questions, for today, who should not be a 
student of law? One of the problems that faces government at 
the present time is that increasingly men w.thout a formal legal 
training are called upon to exercise quasi-judicial functions. Not 
only does the extent of government activity spread. Increasingly 
industry is either controlled by a public board or by bodies which 
must have some of the outlook of public boards. It is here 
that Dr Stone’s book has its highest value. 


Ultimately all government departments, all judicial systems, 
all tribunals, are refiections of the thoughts of the men who 
man them. The function and purpose of law should be, and 
frequently is, part of the foundations to the education of civil 
servants as well as lawyers. But the ideas embodied in juris- 
prudence grow and change with the society in which it functions. 
Legal textbooks change more slowly—there are so few people 
with both the competence and the time to write them. Dr Stone’s 
book is not light reading, yet it is essential reading for the man 
who will enter any form of public service. It takes the concep- 
tions concerning the nature and purpose of law on from where 
Austin and Dicey left them in the last century. Its propositions, 
and the arguments they will provoke, will shape the minds of 
those who are, in fact, the executive and judicial officers of the 
future. In consequence it is a contribution of a very high value to 
contemporary thought and life. 


French Labour from Popular Front to 
Liberation 


“French Labour from Popular Front to Liberation.”” By Henry 
W. Ehrmann. Geoffrey Comberledge and the OUP. 329 
pages. 18s. net. 

Mr EXRMANN’S account of French trade-unionism begins with the 

trade union congress at Toulouse which accomplished the 

reunification of the syndicalist Confedération Generale de Travail 

(CGT) and the communist CGT in support of the Popular Front. 

The Syndicalists stood for a programme of radical social and 

economic reform to be zealised either by means of a nation-wide 

insurrectionary strike or of a series of strikes The aims of the 

Communists were revolutionary, their methods revolutionary or 

Fabian, political or economic, as circumstances and the Kremlin 

dictated. It is this political irresponsibility which explains, in 

Mr Ehrmann’s opinion, the failure of French labour, and goes a 

long way to explain the fall of France. 


Neither syndicalist nor communist leaders wanted the workers 
to celebrate the election of the Popular Front by national-wide 
strikes, but they never even attempted to prevent this suicidal 
demonstration. From the outset the trade union movement 
refused to be represented in M. Blum’s government. At the 
critical moment French labour declined to exchange the role of 
the critic for that of the administrator. 


In foreign policy the pacifist Syndicalists supported appease- 
ment, the Communists did as Moscow told them, and the bulk 
of the trade union movement talked pleasantly about resisting 
aggression and summoning world economic conferences. When 
war came the French workers readily accepted the sacrifices 
imposed on them, and their patriotism was duly exploited by the 
rich to deprive them of the modest gains they had won under 
the Popular Front. Mr Ehrmann insists that the workers were 
to blame,. though to a. smaller extent than the patrons, for 
France’s failure to achieve co-operation between capital and 
labour in running her wartime economy.. When France fell an 
imaginative scheme for joint control in war industries was still 
being discussed in the intelligent weeklies. 


Under Vichy the syndicalist leader, Belin, was given the con- 
genial task of dissolving the trade union movement, and proved, 
with many of his colleagues that treachery is not the prerogative 
of a class. Then the trade union movement was re-born in the 
Maquis, and French labour provided one of the finest spectacles 
of courage and devotion in the war. But already they had started 
to theorise, and Mr Ehrmann leaves them planning the economic 
federation of Europe in the hills of Savoy. He wonders if French 
labour, salted with fire, has learned its lesson. Had the publica- 
tion of this brilliant and carefully documented work, distinguished 
as much for its insight as for its scholarship, been delayed a 
few months he could have provided the answer, _ 
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The New Italy 


“The New Italy.’* By Muriel Grindrod. Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 118 pages. 5s. 


IN this book, which includes three maps, a chronology of events 
and various statistical tables illustrating Italy’s economic situation, 
Miss Grindrod shows cogently by what process and with what 
features the new Italy has emerged, and in conclusion analyses 
the main clauses of the peace treaty that will shape its future. 
Nothing is more difficult than such historical synthesis, in which 
complicated situations have to be reduced to essential outlines ; 
Miss Grindrod’s delineation has a surety that comes only from 
comprehensive knowledge and a combination of scholarly integrity 
with sympathetic understanding. 

Disentangling the main lines of development from Mussolini’s 
declaration of war to the final liberation, she includes a useful 
parenthesis on the abortive neo-fascist “ Social Republic” in the 
north, while the story of the resistance movement which coun- 
tered it is justly told. The difficulties which post-Fascist 
Governments had to face are explained, and the extent of Italian 
contribution, even the generally unrecognised economic contribu- 
tion, to the war against Germany is plainly stated. 

Other sections of the book elucidate the political scene up to 
the elections and referendum of June, 1946 (there is an admir- 
able analysis of the tenets of the main political parties), the suc- 
cessive Epuration Laws for the elimination of fascism, and Italy’s 
economic position and prospects. 

The economic clauses of the peace treaty Miss Grindrod con- 
siders as probably the most significant “as to their effects on 
Italy’s revival.” Though since she wrote Britain has joined the 
now considerable list of states renouncing their right under 
Clause 79 to confiscate Italian foreign assets, her conclusion 
remains unimpaired that reparations constitute “a burden. . . 
looming ahead for years before Italy can call herself truly inde- 
pendent.” It is odd to find her accepting the official thesis that 
the best “ethnic frontier” was shown by the “ French line,” 
which has provoke the mass exodus from Pola and was based 
on numerical criteria valid only when it was assumed that Italy 
would retain Trieste. She also seems to underestimate the 
effects of the territorial and demilitarisation clauses in creating 
a sense of insecurity and disproportion of forces. But it is rare 
to find Miss Grindrod’s judgements open to question for the book 
is both objective and discerning. 

An omission may be noted in the bibliography: the Allied 
Commission Bulletin, which circulated in Italy, and contains 


the official testimonies to Italian services, was not made avail- 
able in this country. 


From The Economist of 1847 


July 3, 1847 

The principle now avowed by the ministers, and always, 
we must admut, by the Protectionists, is, that the Government, 
disregarding the principles of science . . . is to undertake 
the task of directing the labour and distributing the property 
of the people. It no longer confines itself to levying taxes 
and protecting the community; it professes to make the 
nation prosperous by applying its capital. It undertakes to 
provide for the proper diffusion of wealth. The English and 
Scotch have too much, or the merchants and manufacturers 
have too much, therefore, the Government decides that a part 
of their wealth must be transferred to Ireland, and applied 
to making railroads. We know from experience that the 
Government . . . will not succeed even in its limited object 
of making Ireland prosperous, but its larger object of pro- 
moting the public happiness by the plan of distributing the 
property of the people, will end, we fear, not merely in 
disgraceful, but convulsive failure. Already there are persons 
in the community, neither few nor uninfluential, backed by 
celebrated names, and widely circulated journals, who contend 
that the Government is bound to secure to the labourer an 
adequate reward, and who accordingly propose, as a part of 
the national policy, a law fixing a minimum below which 
wages are not to be allowed to sink. Already we have not a 
few persons in the country who describe individuals as par- 
ticularly meritorious, and insist on the Government giving 
them pensions, or providing for their wants.... These 
are the two extremes of the principle to which the legislature 
has now given its solemn sanction ; and we see no logical 
argument which can protect it against the demands of all 
workmen to be secured in good wages, and all kinds of 
meritorious individuals to have pensions, since it undertakes. 
to distribute the property of the le. e 
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Dewey’s Challenge 


(From a Correspondent in New York) 


E VERY public opinion poll tells the same story of the lead 
which Governor Dewey of New York enjoys at the moment 
over other contenders for the Republican Presidential nomina- 
ton. Mr Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., who shows certain 
inherited traits of political awareness, recently described 
Governor Dewey as a man who “ wants to appear, on the one 
hand, as an iron-fisted conservative to the men who will choose 
the (Presidential) nominee of the Republican Party, and, on the 
other, as a moderate liberal to the people who will cast the vote.” 
This chameleon-like approach is indicative of the strength 
and persistence of Mr Dewey’s desire for residence in the White 
House. He first attracted public attention in the early nineteen 
thirties as a crusader against New York City’s racketeers, and 
he chooses to appear in the political chess game as a shining 
white knight with brightly polished armour. If, in the course 
of moving forward, he also moves sideways, that is recognised 
as part of the knight’s prerogative. He still clings to his place 
as the moralist in politics, however closely his political 
manceuvres may be geared to the needs of his absorbing am- 
bition to be President. 

That latter aim conditions his conduct of the office of 
Governor as it infuses his public utterances and public acts—or 
lack of them. He was first elected to the governorship of New 
York State in November, 1942. It is an eminence from which 
many men have sought, and five successfully, to take the 
further step to national pre-eminence. Mr Dewey’s ambition to 
follow that course was even then so much a matter of public 
knowledge that though he made speeches construable as prom- 
ises that he would stay by the Governorship if the people of 
New York State elected him to that high office, few were 
surprised when, two years later, he “ consented ” to run against 
Mr Roosevelt for the Presidency. 

He was then forty-two years old, a native of the State of 
Michigan, an Episcopalian and a Republican. He is now forty- 
five, but the mask of his face shows no lines which can be 
attributed to his defeat by Mr Roosevelt, nor are hair and 
moustache less densely black. Those who call him a tailor’s 
dummy with an actor’s voice seriously under-rate the shrewd 
brain and calculated efficiency with which he runs the State. 
He was re-elected to the Governorship for a second term in 
November, 1946. 

He had been preceded at Albany by three Democratic gov- 
ernors—Alfred E. Smith, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Herbert 
Lehman—who had been in power over a period of twenty years. 
With his arrival, for the first time in two decades, the Governor 
and the Legislature were both Republican. But the political 
machine which controlled Albany, the capital city, was Demo- 
cratic. Difficulties arising when the crusader for public morality 
faced the machine’s entrenched and malodorous ways (ways 
with which his Democratic predecessors had been forced to 
compromise) were settled amid wide publicity. Mr Dewey 
knows how to wash dirty linen in public so that the result is to 
his credit. 

From the first he was recognised as an astute and tenacious 
politician. His reputation for efficiency and sure control is so 
marked that he has been accused. of running a “ push-button ” 
government. Citizens’ organisations which aim to study pro- 
posed legislation complain that the Bills which he sponsored 
this year were not released for public discussion until he was 
sure that the legislature was ready to pass them, and that they 
passed almost without debate. So smoothly does his steam- 
roller run. they say, that even though one of these Bills pro- 


hibited strikes by government employees, little protest appeared 
in the press. He himself declared, “I would rather resign as 
Governor of New York State than to attempt to administer a 
government whose employees could go on strike.” On the 
other hand, he has favoured moderate salary raises for state 
employees. 

Mr Dewey’s record of achicvement during the five years he 
has been in office displays a cusious fogginess. His technique 
of being all things to all men, of refusing to alienate any single 
vote which might be cast for him when he makes his next try 
for the Presidency, has given his administration so indeter- 
minate a character that normally well-informed citizens confess 
to difficulty in remembering what stand he has taken on con- 
troversial issues or pressing projects. His objectives as set 
forth in his inaugural address when he began his second term 
are typical. He aimed, he said, to “ show that Government 
can have both a head and a heart ; that it can be both progres- 
sive and solvent ; that it can serve the people without becoming 
their master.” Assorted bogies were thus knocked down. The 
Governor has not forgotten the Democratic wise-crack of the 
1944 campaign: “ Don’t look now, Mr Dewey, but your 
record’s showing.” He has carefully abstained from taking a 
position on the Labour Bill, for example. 


* 


Mr Dewey desires to be considered both economical and 
benevolent. He is known to favour private enterprise as pre- 
ferable to state initiative, though so far his enthusiasm has not 
led him to approve the landlords’ plea for removal of rent con- 
trols. He has shown no particular interest in social reform, but 
has favourei psychiatric research for the cure of the mentally 
ill. His zeal for public economy brought him into conflict with 
New York City’s needs, but did not deter him from sponsoring 
a bill which provided a bonus. of $250 for every veteran in the 
state. This latter cost the voters $400 million, a sum which his 
opponents claim could better have been spent on badly needed 
housing. After teachers in the city of Buffalo had conducted 
a successful strike, he. was persuaded that teachers’ salaries 
throughout the State must be raised, but he agreed to this only 
on c°rdition that most of the money for the increase should 
be found by the local communities. 

In the realm of national and international affairs Mr Dewey 
has from time to time made discreet pronouncements meant to 
keep him in the public eye without rousing antagonism. In 
the presence of Cardinal Spellman last October he spoke quite 
positively against Communism, and in the elections a month 
later he received majority support from conservative Catholics, 
although he is a Protestant and his then opponent, Mr Mead, 
is a Catholic. Relying on police information, and his: known 
talents as prosecutor, he has purged the State government of 
left-wing sympathisers, and it is generally believed that he would 
oppose Communism as vigorously on a national, and .inter- 
national scale as . has 2 level. His sammie 
on foreign affairs (over whi $ as yet no. ibili 
is Mr John Foster Dulles; a member of Mr Marshall’s 
party at the recent Moscow conference, and a known: advocate 
of a “ tough policy ” toward the Soviet. 

The Governor recently endorsed American assistance for 
Greece and Turkey, and called for resistance against “ ideologi~ 
cal aggression ” everywhere. He also called for the admission 
of 100,000. Jews into Palestine at once; he has not recommended 
increasing their numbers in New York State. 
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The Dewey system of governing the most populous state in 
the Union and at the same time conducting a campaign for the 
Republican nomination for President in 1948 rests on what he 
calls “the team.” When the Legislature is in session, the 
Governor entertains the four party leaders of Assembly and 
Senate with his executive “ inner circle” at Sunday night sup- 
per, and there develops Administration policy. He has imposed 
a strict rule of unanimity ; unless he and every member present 
are in basic agreement, no proposed policy is adopted. He in- 
sists that his messages to the Legislature, his policy statements 
and his speeches be approved by top-level advisers. His own 
attitude at these sessions is described as “ bull-doggish,” and in 
an effort at unanimity he has been known to re-introduce a 
measure as many as three times, 

Obviously a “team” which is credited by Mr Dewey with 
swaying half his actions has primary importance. Its key mem- 
bers, who will undoubtedly follow Mr Dewey to Washington if 
he gets that far, include in addition to Mr Dulles, two news- 
paper men (one, a financial writer, has become State Super- 
intendent of Banks and the other his press adviser), two 
criminal lawyers who date from his early “ crime-busting ” team, 
an industrialist and a career man in public administration, Their 
known objectives are two—administration of an efficient, pay-as- 
it-goes government, and preservation of the American system 
of free enterprise as Mr Dewey understands it. Their work is 
mostly done behind the fagade of Candidate Dewey, a silent, 
efficient, highly moral strong man who knows what he wants 
and gets it at least 50 per cent of the time. 
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Within the Republican party Mr Dewey is generally accepted 


as a strong contender, surprisingly popular in Mr Taft’s Middle 
West. It is too early t0 predict just how much strength he 


muster in the Republican convention a year hence, but one can 


be sure that until that moment no untoward action nor uncon- 
sidered impulse will trip him. How he will measure up if the 
moment comes when he must enter the arena under full glare 


of light and appeal for popular support in his own person is” 


less sure. He has a deep, almost conspiratorial radio voice 


which is useful as long as the intellectual quality of his speeches | 
and the potential drive of any ideas he may put forward remain 


a mystery. In 1944 he polled 22,006,278 votes as against Mr 
Roosevelt’s 25,602,505. He has one more year in which 
convince Republicans that he can do 10 per cent better in 
and that therefore two hoary traditions—that a Republica 
candidate once defeated gets no second Presidential 
nomination, and that the surest way not to get elected to the 
Presidency is to be caught trying too hard for it—do not 
apply to him. 

Mr Dewey’s vote-getting potentialities improved again with 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Bill, which leaves Republican labour 
sympathisers no room for doubt on Senator Taft’s position, 
Unfortunately, Mr Dewey could not remain silent. His voice 
was heard (by proxy) in the person of Senator Ives (New York), 
who won his seat with the Governor’s blessing and who is 
believed to echo the Dewey programme. Mr Ives at first 
opposed restrictive clauses, lost his fight and approved the final 
Bill. 


Lumber from Coos Bay 


(From a Correspondent in Oregon) 


HE news in April that agents of the British Timber Control 
had placed orders for 175 million board feet of lumber 
and would later order 75 million feet of ties in Coos Bay gave 
point to the fact that this obscure town on the coast of Oregon 
ships more lumber than any other originating port in the world. 
Last year 213 million board feet of lumber left Coos Bay in 
ships. Another 144 million feet were sawn in that area and 
were shipped by truck and rail. The huge British order is 
certain to raise water shipments this year to a new record. 
Coos Bay is not a city. k is one of two towns which together 
have only 10,000 population located on Coos Bay on the 
southern Oregon coast. It takes a fairly new atlas to find it on 
the map, for the name was changed from Marshfield to Coos 
Bay during the war. Coos Bay and its sister, North Bend, are 
fundamentally lumber camps. They are the outlet for big 
tumber, the best timber country in the United States. Prob- 
ably at no other place could the United Kingdom get lumber 
in large quantity with less depletion of timber resources than 
in Coos County. Eighty-nine per cent of the county is classed 
as timber land. Ships have been loading lumber on Coos Bay 
for a cemury. Yet today, of the county’s 910,825 acres of 
timber land, as many as 485,000 acres are estimated to be in 
the 35 sawmills in the co are some which still 


i | cy Lid Wet cali toon the current stands of 
trees are set up for sustained yield. This simply means that 
the larger companies expect to be there ently. They 
have made plans for more than a century ahead so that when 
all old growth is cut, second growth will be ready. 

_ It is estimated that there are 20 billion feet of lumber stand- 

img today in Coos County. Most of it is Douglas fir, and half 

of it is in trees from 40 to 100 inches in diameter. These large 

yield from 10 to 13 sawlogs 16 feet long. The larger trees, 

if sound, yield a great quantity of top-grade clear lumber. Yet 

Private Soresicrs insist wWist the sooner these ‘alicient ets’ aie cut 
e ter. 
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Trees in this climate and soil grow to 40 inches in diameter 
in 120 years. Foresters say increment ceases after 160 years, 
that is, decay, disease and windfalls in forests of about this age 
or older offset new growth. Looking at it with the eye of the far- 
visioned lumber operator, if all of the 910,825 acres of timber 
land were in young growing timber, annual increase would be 
380 million feet, more than equal to the average annual cutting 
for the past decade. 


Valuable out of all proporticn to its quantity is the two per 


cent of Port Orford cedar, which is not cedar at all but a variety’ 


of cypress. This wood contains a fragrant oil which makes it 
almost decay-proof, it is straight-grained and of high tensile’ 
strength. Sir Thomas Lipton always used Port Orford cedar 
im his racing yachts. Half a century ago Oregonians used this 
valuable wood as siding for their homes. Today it goes chiefly 
into Venetian blinds, sash and door stock, pencil stock, veneer, 
novelties, and separators for the plates in storage batteries. One 
company makes 60 per cent of all wooden battery separators, 
turning out three million per day. 


While lumbering and logging is the county’s major industry, 


with 35 per cent of its 35,000 inhabitants getting their living — 
wake of the logger comes the dairyman.. 


from trees, always in the 
Coos County has 16,000 dairy cows, with cheese as the main 
product. 
Because Coos Bay is remote, shipment of the British order 
oul always be on a When the order was received, 
ore companies a or 10 more longshoreman s. 
The longshoremen’s | union obj on the grounds that’ this 
would require brin in men from outside, with no place for 
them to live, and the British order is filled they might not 
have work. Another factor is the depth of the bay entrance, 
24 feet. Ships can cross this bar with five million feet of 
a oe ee a load for the Liberty-type 
Ps, 27 feet of water with f i i 
mamta tent cane ater with full cargo. These ships 


adding several days to the length of their voyage. 


eel eel eel 


ports to fill out their loads, thereby 
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American Notes 


Labour’s Battle 


Good sense has prevented labour from cooking its own 
goose by staging a 24-hour general strike against the Taft-Hartley 
Law, but the unions are exploring every other avenue of passive 
and active resistance. In this endeavour, the American Federation 
of Labour and the Congress of Industrial Organisations have in- 
vited the co-operatien of the independent Railway Brotherhoods. 
Preparations are already laid for testing the constitutionality of 
the Act. The Garment Workers are about to defy the prohibition 
on political activity by printing in their newspaper an article list- 
ing, and denouncing, every member of Congress who voted for 
the Bill. This most vulnerable provision so plainly violates the 
right of free speech and a free press that it is difficult to believe 
that the Supreme Court will find it constitutional. On other 
issues the Court’s predilections are less easy to forecast; it has 
just approved the Lea Bill, forbidding. restrictive practices like 
those of Mr Petrillo, of the Musicians’ Union, and it outlawed 
portal-pay ; but, on the other hand, it has recognised the right 
of foremen to organise. The liberal majority on the Court is 
slight, but labour is probably right in believing that while the 
President and the Senate have failed to stay “the will of the 
people,” the Supreme Court may, on some points at least, impose 
a constitutional bar. 

It also appears likely that some of the stronger unions will 
forgo the protection still afforded by the National Labour 
Relations Board in order to avoid complying with certain em- 
barrassing provisions of the law. They will rely instead on their 
own economic strength. It will be a curious result if the deter- 
mination of a Republican Congress to enlarge the role of govern- 
ment and law in-labour relations has the effect of forcing the 
unions—who have flourished so mightily in the friendly shade of 
the Wagner Act—ourside the law. Some have already cannily 
concluded contracts for as long as five years, with which the law 
will not interfere ; and the CIO and AFL expect conferences with 
management in major industries to settle their problems out of 
court. It is worth noting that the National Association of Manu- 
facturers has urged its members not to take advantage of the law. 

* * * 


Test Case in Coal ? ‘ 


Not ‘all the paovisions of the Taft-Hartley Act come into 
effect at once. Those affecting welfare funds and outlawing the 
automatic check-off of dues do not apply until the end of existing 
contracts or July 1, 1948, whichever is earlier. The bulk of the 
Act comes into effect in 60 days. Effective at once, however, is 
the- power granted the Government to seek 80-day injunctions 
against strikes endangering the national health and safety. The 
first may be regarded as the Lewis clause ; it was written with a 
possible coal strike in mind. All eyes are on Mr Lewis. Will 
he spearhead the attack on the law ? 

The miners are currently on the 10-day vacation conceded to 
them in the government contract. One June 30th, as they went 
on holiday, the mines were ceremoniously, returned. to their 
owners by the government as the right of seizure expired. But 
no new contract has been arranged between the union and the coal- 
owners, although there are rumours that the Northern operators 
are inclined to be conciliatory. The most effective argument for 
the Taft-Hartley Act has been that, however unfortunate or dis- 
tasteful some of its provisions might be, it provided the only way 
to deal with strikes in basic industries, particularly coal. But in 
its application there seem to be gaps wide enough to drive a coach 
and pair through. Not only are men not to be forced to work in 
unsafe premises, but Senato> Taft himself has conceded that as 
the miners are at the moment suspended in limbo, with no con- 
tractual employer, a failure to return may, technically, not con- 
stitute a strike at all. A third doubt arises as to whether an 
80-day delay would not merely play into Mr Lewis’s hand by 
postponing a strike until cold weather sets in. The gaps in the 
law are so glaring, as they apply to coal, that there is some debate 
as to whether they were not deliberate. Mr Smith, co-author of 
the Smith-Connally Act, has proposed the revival of the govern- 
ment’s power of seizure. Mr Lewis may, of course, decline the 
tole of law-breaker. However congenial he would find it to be 
cast as labour’s challenger, and however sweet the taste of revenge, 
the union may well plead that ir has already paid heavily for 
Similar adventures in the past. 

Meanwhile, new posts in the NLRB are proving difficult to fill. 
Many men of notable labour experi¢nce are disqualified by their 


publicly expressed distaste for the Act, and Mr Truman .1as 
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promised that it will be fairly and honestly administered. The 
President must also find a replacement for Mr Van Arkel, the 
Board’s General Counsel, who has resigned in protest. The Taft- 
Hartley Bill makes this position immensely powerful ; the Counsel 
will control the regional Staff, and will have final authority in 
deciding what cases are to be prosecuted. Mr Truman is in the 
uneasy position of seeking a man who will be acceptable to labour, 
yet will not lay the President open to the charge of having 
“administered the law to death.” Congress is also looking for a 
man to head its own “ watchdog ” committee. The decision of the 
Republican leaders to appoint Senator Ball is being hotly contested 
by liberal members of the party. 


* x * 


“Shower Thy Blessings ”’ 


A recent successful broadcast drama (Shower Thy Blessings) 
retailed the siory of a backwoods preacher whose prayets for 
rain were followed by such a devastating cloudburst that a ‘claim 
for damages followed from the village atheist whose farmyard 
stock had suffered irreparable damage. The. mood. of . this 
apocryphal litigant seems to have affected the industrial. com- 
munity which is now eagerly discussing the unprecedentedly heavy 
deflationary pressure which may follow from the Truman veto 
of the Tax Relief Bill. According to one weekly newsletter which 
enjoys a justifiably high reputation among. business. executives 
“rough approximations place this surplus at around, $8—$10 
billion on a so-called book-keeping basis, and as high as $12—$15 
billion on the basis of actual cash receipts.” . Further, it: declares 
that when the government turns to debt reduction, the. money 
supply is reduced, deflation supersedes inflation, and the “ merry~ 
go-round slows down.” 

After so many years in which industry assailed the Roosevelt 
pattern of “deficit finance,” the present Budgetary criticism is 
not without an amusing side. But such a direct comparison is, 
perhaps, hardly fair to industry which is by no means seeking a 
return of “deficit finance,” but is rather complaining that the 
present tax level is “stifling” enterprise, and that the tax 
reductions voted by the Republican majority would still leave a 
comfortable surplus for the Treasury. 

Congress, however, is not precisely operating with a bull-dozer 
in the removal of Budgetary debris. The final pattern is’ still 
undetermined, but the House of Representatives, which set out 
for a brave new Budget world at $31 billion expenditures (the 
Presidential estimate being $37.5 billion) has not yet succeeded 
in cutting one-half of the $6 billion total suggested. The Senate, 
on a more sober Budget estimate of $33 billion is, apparently, 
about one-third short of the economy goal. 

Even so, industry seems to be right in claiming that the 1948 
Budget could bring a quite formidable surplus, dependent upon 
the trend of activity from now on. Of more immediate impor- 
tance is the trend of Treasury operations over the rest of 1947. 
Over this period, receipts from all sources are certain to con- 
tinue at a high level and relief expenditures abroad will certainly 
not go far beyond present commitments. Treasury balances 
available for debt reduction may well total between $4 billion 
and $5 billion. This amount may not by itself determine the 
issue of boom or bust, but if the economy is now, in fact, 
balancing on the edge, it might be sufficient in the closing 
months of 1947 to give a decided impetus to any downtrend then 
becoming manifest. In the light of developments over the 
year, however, the Administration can scarcely be blamed for 
leaning towards orthodoxy in the matter of Budget policy. 


* o x 


Taft-Vale Decision ? 


Third party rumblings are growing. The cumulative effect 
of his own speeches and his supporters’ enthusiastic prortounce- 
ments is that Mr Wallace is Willing ; the Progressive Citizens of 
America—left-wingers who do not baulk at Communist aid—is 
said to have laid definite plans ; and it is hoped, no doubt, that 
the Taft-Hartley Bill will prove to be the Taft-Vale Decision of 
American politics, by setting a spark to labour’s exasperation with 
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both existing political parties. The argument is that the Presi- 
dent’s veto was a mere gesture ; from labour’s point of view the 
important and tragic fact was his inability to force his own party’s 
Senators 10 vote to sustain his veto. (Twenty Democrats voted 
with the Republicans.) This exhibits a short memory. If Labour 
had gone to the polls last November, the Democrats in Congress 
would not be swamped by Southern reactionaries as they are 
today. 

It is this unity which is in the balance. Co-operation to fight 
the Labour Law exists ; will it be extended to political action ? 
All the great labour groups are determined to fight the Labour 
Bill at the polls as well as in the courts, but if they go different 
ways about it, their efforts may cancef each other out. There are 
rumours that Mr Lewis is making approaches to Governor Dewey 
behind the scenes, offering to deliver the AFL vote. Other labour 
leaders, like Mr Murray of the CIO, are faced with the decision 
of supporting Mr Truman, or joining those wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled , 


A deterring factor will be the patent party-line of many of 
Mr Wallace’s supporters. Another should be the knowledge that 
a Wallace campaign which drew away votes from Mr Truman 
would not only ensure a Republican Congress and President, but 
a Congress, and perhaps a President, several degrees to the right 
of the present Republican leadership in Washintgon. 

Labour’s temptation to cry “A plague on both your houses” 
is understandable. But the difficulties in the way of getting a third 
party on to the state electoral rolls are almost insuperable. In 
some states it is flatly impossible ; a party must have polled a 
certain percentage of the votes cast at the previous election in 
order to file. In others candidates would have to run colouriessly 
as unidentified “independents.” In others, long and expensive 
lists of signatures and affidavits are necessary. These political 
facts of life are known to Mr Wallace, to Mr Green of the AFL, 
and to Mr Murray of the CIO. Their rumblings may thus. be 
no more than a genteel form of political blackmail calculated to 
reopen the door which Mr Truman shut so firmly on Mr Wallace 
nearly a year ago. 


* * * 


Notes on “ Bulwinkling "’ 


In future years, the master philologists may foregather to 
trace the development of the verb “to bulwinkle” as a phrase 
beloved by journalists in their description of any political 
manceuvres designed to frustrate the operations of the Sherman 
Act. This useful addition to the lusty and tolerant vocabulary 
of the North American continent could follow easily from the 
passage of the Reed-Bulwinkle Bill which seeks to exempt the 
railroads, and all common carriers, from the anti-trust laws. It 
is by no means the first time that such an attempt has been 
made, but a Democratic majority in the Senate last year refused 
to bow to the pressure of interested parties. The Eightieth 
Congress has shown no similar reluctance, and it looks as though 
both Houses can command the votes necessary to over-ride a 
Presidential. veto. 

The Bill (which has received some impressive support from 
Federal and. state authorities, chambers of commerce, civic 
organisations, industrial customers, and farm marketing groups), 
seems 10. introduce. some awkvard points concerning the precise 
status of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The ICC was 
the first regulatory body established by Congress under the 
Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, and successive grants of 
authority governing mot only maximum, but also minimum, rail 
rates have never met with a major judicial challenge. ‘Indeed, 
when the State of Georgia first moved (in 1945) to challenge the 
discriminatory rail rates which favoured the East, against the 
South and the West, the Court majority» held,-that,!it could 
not, set aside rates -approyed by the ICC, while a dissenting 
minority held that no relief could be given without the breakdown 
of powers specifically delegated by Congress. Shortly afterwards, 
the ICC ‘itself ordered reductions in rates ruling in the South 
and West, and increases for Eastern rates, and this decision was 
upheld by she Supreme Court only a few weeks ago. 

Now that it has been prodded, the ICC is apparently deter- 
mined to go very much further in the campaign against discrimina- 
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Probably, the dilatory movement of the ICC in the matter of 
discriminatory freight rates is one of the major charges which 
can be made by opponents of the Reed-Bulwinkle Bill. Certainly 
there does not seem to be solid evidence for some of extreme 
claims against the ICC as a rate-fixing authority. But it does 
seem as though a higher court of appeal might sometimes be 
necessary, and while the Supreme Court has explicitly 
any power of rate revision, it has sustained, at least in theory, th 
power “to eliminate collusive practices.” Where opponents @f 
the Reed-Bulwinkle Bill find their best debating ground is jg 
the record of earlier exemptions from anti-trust laws. Farm 
food marketing co-operatives, exporters’ associations, bituminous 
coal producers, fire and marine insurance companies, have al} 
now secured this exemption. For each body, strong claims cag 
be made for special treatment. But the wend is not ‘withoug 
its dangers, and a Republican Congress is sometimes fallible, 


* * * 


Floods in the Corn Belt 


The weather, which throughout the war years produce 
bumper crop after bumper crop, has at last turned hostile. Floos 
throughout the Middle West are drowning out the corn-lands ; on 
the Mississippi the peak of flood water is the highest in 103 years 
Wheat is affected; but it is the maize crop which has been 
hardest hit. Farmers who have already planted twice this sullen 
spring feel it is too late to plant a third time ; all the chances are 
that the crop would fall a victim to frost. Prophecies are for a 
corn crop 25 per cent to 40 per cent below that of last year, the 
lowest in twenty years. The determined optimism of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture is belied by all local reports. a 

Maize makes up only a small part of the export programme, 
Wheat and flour account for over 13 million long tons, maize for 
only 1.4 million. But floods in Iowa may even so damp hopes 
abroad. Wheat is already being used as a substitute for maize 
in distilling, by government permission. The main effect, how- 
ever, will be on meat and government food policy. The price of 
meat is already so high that desperate cities, like New York, are 
conducting investigations, and buyers are turning away. The stock 
answer of the trade is that it is the government’s buying pros 
gramrte for export which is to blame. " 

These two consequences will grow in importance. Corn is 
consumed chiefly on the farm ; 90 per cent‘of it leaves the county. 
in which it was grown only in the form of hogs, poultry, cattle, 
dairy products, corn sugar and syrup. But with the Price of com 
hitting a new all-time high day after day, the temptation is fot 
the farmer to sell rather than to turn his corn into meat or milk; 
and wherever the feed goes, it will produce less than last year at 
higher prices. Even the farmers’ lobby groups are now confessing 
that price control may be necessary, to the amazement of Senator 


Taft, whose simple faith in the virtue of the pri enat 
never shaken by events. Price mechanism i 


* x * . 


Extending Rent Control 


. Mr Truman, faced with the alternative of lerting rent control 
lapse altogether, has signed as “ the lessex evil” the Bill presented 
by Congress. At the same time, he appealed for an investigati : 
of the real estate, lopby’s. activities. in promoting the Bill, an 
for a programme: to encourage home building, slum clearance 
low-rent housing. The extension Bill which aroused the Presin 
dent's displeasure does four things; . it permits a_15 per cent 
voluntary” increase in rents under existing leases ; it removes 
all ceilings, on, new. construction completed since February ; it 
weakens enforcement of rent control by turning it. back to ‘the 
states ;, and it ends all Federal building priority. controls except 
those. ever recreational construction. ri 
The, first. proyision, which has received so. much unfriendly 
publicity, seems, on examination, to be the least harmful or unjus 
Since, December, 1941, thers has been a 41 per cent eg 
the over-all consumer price index and a 66 per cent increase i 
the price. of food, but rents have risen only by . per cent. 
some extent landlords are compensated ‘by epee that to-day 
they can rent anything remotely habitable 5 but, even so, a 1§ pet 
cent ris¢, in view of the rise in incomes, does not seem excessiv 
As it affects 15 million families, half those in the country, it would 


be an unwise step, politically, for Mr Truman to support. It 

this fact and the housing shortage which have kept rent contra 
alive so long after othe: ptice controls... The ae em 
forcement seems much more dangerous. | > vidal 
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Molotov on Marshall 


(By a Correspondent) 


«¢ PDEVIN’S ‘No’ to Molotov,” “Bevin again says ‘No,’” 

“ Molotov’s words have no effect on Bevin ”—these would 
have been the headlines given to cables from Paris in the Russian 
press, if it were not that Russian sub-editors do not like head- 
lining their pages in shorthand style. The readers of the Russian 
press are undoubtedly as puzzled by what ha ed in Paris 
as is the Western European public. Only that in the Russian 
picture Mr Bevin is the utterly incomprehensible béte noire 
whose stubborn malevolence threatens to frustrate the most fruitful 


“conceptions and schemes for economic rehabilitation advanced by 


his infinitely patient Soviet colleague. In the west Mr Molotov 
is seen as wasting a unique and potentially epoch-making plan 
for international economic co-operation. In Russian eyes, Mr 
Bevin seems now to have pride of place among the saboteurs of 
Europe’s recovery. 


There is, however, this difference between the respective 
journalistic mythologies that have formed around the Marshall 
offer: thar in the Russian version the nobility of Mr Marshall’s 
intentions is far from being taken for granted. In the delibera- 
tions of the Politbureau, that must have preceded Mr Molotov’s 
departure for Paris, the term “American gifts” undoubtedly 
acquired the unpleasant comnotation of “Greek gifts.” Soviet 
economists have devoted a lot of attention in recent months to 
analysing the changes in the economic structure of the United 
States brought about by the war. The analysis has led them to 
discover an intensification of most of those trends in American 
economy which, according to Lenin’s classical formulas, make the 
economic springs of imperialism. The concentration of American 
capital is stated to haye made a gigantic stride forward. The 
interdependence of banking and industry on the one hand, and 
of the state and “finance capital” on the other, is seen to have 
become much closer than ever before. An intensification of these 
trends is bound, in the Russian view, to weaken the liberal and 
progressive elements ia American capitalism in favour of reaction 
and imperialism. This is regarded as the “natural law” of 
development, asserting itself either through or even against all 
the checks and balances of a constitutional system, in which 
Marxists have never seen more than a secondary or subordinate 
factor. American economic policy is believed to be firmly hitched 
to the chariot of monopolistic capital, now about to invade a war- 
ravaged and famished Europe. 


Trumanism in Disguise ? 


It is in this context that the Marshall offer has been scrutinised 
in Moscow. As elsewhere, so in Russia, the question has been 
asked whether the Truman doctrine has been thrown overboard 
or whether the Marshall offer has merely been intended to pro- 
vide the idealistic wrapping for that “doctrine,” the undisguised 
anti-Communism of which did not commend it to a large body 
of neutral or vacillating European opinion. On purely doctrinal 
grounds, the Russians are inclined to put the least charitable inter- 
pretation on the offer. However, the Kremlin apparently did 
decide to give Mr Marshall some benefit of the doubt, because 
of Russia’s own economic needs and because of her anxiety not 
to burden herself with the odium of a straight rejection of the 
Marshall offer. Mr Molotov’s mission in Paris was therefore to 
test the implications of the offer in so far as that could be done 
at the present stage. 


Mr Molotoy has this time taken the bull by the horns. Contrary 
to his habit, he did not indulge in squabbles on procedure, but 
attacked directly the basic problem raised by the Marshall offer. 
He made it clear, that he would willingly co-operate in the draft- 
ing of a European. shopping list to be submitted to the United 
States ; but he, also made it clear that such a shopping list. could 
be nothing but a sum of the national shopping lists of the various 
European countries. In the insistence of his.Western colleagues 


that the Marshall offer meant that the European countries must 
first show that they are helping themselves and making the most 
efficient use of their own resources, before there could be any 
hope for American credits, the Russians have inevitably found a 
confirmation of their worst fears. They are in their own way 
very sincere when they express indignation at such conditions. 
Does Wall Street—they ask—really expect Russia to show that 
she is “helping herself ” and making the most efficient use of her 
resources before a billion or two of dollars are loaned to her? 
Those who doubt—they say—whether Russia is helping herself 
ought only to cast a glance at the statistics of her devastation 
and to compare them with the target figures of the current Five 
Year Plan! Russia is certainly anxious to obtain American credits ; 
and Mr Stalin has swallowed his pride and sid so publicly. 
But what she wants 1s a purely commercial, good old capitalist 
loan at such interest as may be required ; Russia is not prepared 
to pay the US creditor what she regards as political usury—to give 
him the right to pass judgment on the way Russia is using her 
Own resources, 


Shortly Mr Stalin will preside over the celebrations of the 
thirticth anniversary of the. Russian Revolution; and he_is not 
going to mar the occasion by the acceptance of any degree of 
foreign capitalist control over Russian economy. Even an appeal 
to the Russian people further to tighten their belts, in view of 
the refusal of their capitalist allies to help them acceptable 
terms, would better harmonise with the spirit of . anniversary 
than any degree of surrender to foreign: pressure... But there 
may not even be the need for any further tightening of Russian 
belts, if the very optimistic forecasts of this. year’s harvest come 
true, as they are very likely to. 


Pretexts for Interference 


The tatk about a co-ordinated plan of European rehabilitation 
arouses equal suspicion, for the Russians see in it an attempt at 
forcing them to. scrap their trade arrangements with foreign 
countries, arcangements which they believe to be essential for 
their, Own reconstruction and which they know to have incurred 
the wrath of the United States. American protests against 
the ‘alleged exclusiveness of the Russo-Swédish trade agreement 
are still fresh in the Kremlin’s mind. Should they give up the 
concrete advantages of that agreement in favour of some misty 
“all-embracing European plan” ? Or should they perhaps give 
up Polish coal and Rumanian oil, on which their recovery in 
part depends as long as their own coal and oil industries have 
not been fully rehabilitated? Mr Bevin reproached Mr Molotov 


with wanting the European nations to ask the United States for 


a blank cheque. Mr Molotov might have answered, if he has 
not done so, that Mr Bevin was urging him to give up man 
concrete, existing advantag¢s in exchange for a blank and still 
unsigned cheque. 


In the Russian view, the United States seems to demand for 
itself the right to veto the national plans for reconstruction which 
the various European countries have worked out.. Otherwise—so 
the Russians reason—the talk about a co-ordinated European plan 
would make no sense. They foresee that the United States would 
handle its loan policy as a powerful lever to upset the quasi- 
Socialist planned economies. of Eastern Europe. To. this. Mr 
Molotov has- objected, ostensibly because of his concern for the 
“national sovereignties” of the smaller states, The “national 
sovereignties ” are, of course, a pretext—Mr. Molotov’s real con- 
cern is over the social structure of Eastern Europe On the 


other hand, the Russians take it for granted that the American 
concern over the integration of European economy is no more 
than.a pretext. They see the. Americans: defending European 
capitalism, under cover of internationalist pretexts,. and them- 
selves. struggling for Socialism under the admittedly faded banners 
of national sovereignty. 
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The Saar and Its Coal 


(From Our Special Correspondent) 


HE French are seen at their best in the Saar. They are on 

their mettle because they cannot forget that fantastic plebiscite 
of 1934 in which the Saarlanders voted to join Hitler’s Germany. 
‘That, they say, must never happen again. The Saar must be held 
to France, not only economically, but by respect, cultural ties, 
and a record of efficient administration. And that initial deter- 
mination gets its zest and impulse from the feeling that a job is 
being done for France without the political difficulties, class bitter- 
ness, economic conflicts and parliamentary interference which 
would baffle an administrator in Paris or Lille. The Saar’s officials 
are as single-minded and devoted to their work and their governor 
as one imagines Lyautey’s men to have been. And its 800,000 
inhabitants find the mood infectious, dour and German though 
they are, 

The fact that no real long-term policy comes from Paris to the 
Zone in general and that the average official in Baden or the 
Rhineland has little idea what that policy should be—security for 
France and re-education for the Germans being taken for granted 
—worries noone in the Saar. For the short-term policy is also 
the long-term onc: get the coal and the steel and the glass pro- 
duction as high as possible; encourage the partly spontaneous 
separatist movement in the population; and revive the long- 
standing intellectual and social links with France. Then the in- 
dependent state of the Saar, economically attached to—not to say 
absorbed by—France may becom: a stable and happy appendix 
to the Fourth Republic. This single-minded confidence which 
pervades the administration has played a large part in the im- 
pressive revival of the territory, which was badly battered in the 
German retreat of 1945 and not spared by the Americans during 
the abortive attacks of autumn, 1944. The Saarlander feels a firm 
hand on his affairs, as firm as and more efficient and kindly than 
that of the Nazis. So his morale is quite good; he makes no 
political capital out of his hardships, and keeps the Communist 
vote below 10 per cent ; he works hard, and once he has a settled 
currency and settled citizenship he will begin planning for the 
future. 

Contrasts with the Ruhr 


As the contrast between the production of the Saar and that 
of the Ruhr is a burning point of controversy between the French 
and the British, even at the highest level, it is worth examining 
in detail some of its aspects and causes. First take the figures of 
coal output. In April of this year the Saar daily average was 
33,000 tons, or over two-thirds of pre-war, whereas the Ruhr- 
Aachen average was 210,000 tons, or under a half of pre-war. In 
May the monthly production of the Saar was 80 per cent of the 
1935-38 average, of the Ruhr only §7 per cent. 

Another comparison that the French like to make is between 
the absenteeism records of the Saar and the Ruhr miners. Giving 
the Saar percentage first and the Ruhr figure second in each case, 
typical records for 1946 were: January—12.34 against 17.9; June— 
15.24 against 21.7; November—15.02 against 18.1. A further ex- 
ample of discrepancy can be fairly taken from the records of 
allocations and deliveries to the French Zone from the Saar and 
the Ruhr, respectively; in December, 1946, the French Zone was 
allocated 300,000 tons from the Saar and received 324,347 tons; 
whereas from the Ruhr it was allocated 229,145 tons and received 
only 172,083. There is considerable pride taken in these com- 
parisons, some of which are well known to the Saar miners ; the 
older men will tell you that their average output per head for last 
March was 1,126 kilograms (gross) per month, whereas the Ruhr 
miner’s average was below 1.000, with softer coal and better tools. 

These few details reveal an impressive record of work, but not 
as striking as the rate at which production has been increased 
in two years. Damage done by fighting and bombing around the 
main coalfields of the Territory was severe ; though not so over- 
whelming as in parts of the Ruhr, it was enough to bring pro- 
duction in the first month of French occupation down to under 
250,000 tons a month. Yet in May last output was up to 830,000 
tons, having risen to that figure from 355,000 tons in August, 1945, 
and 582,000 tons in January, 1946. Much of the increase is due 
to energetic recruitment of labour added to the maintenance of a 
steady average by the older men ; output per head has risen only 


slightly, and is still 20 per cent below that of 1938, owing largely 
to the state-of the equipment neglected and overworked during the. 
war and to the failure of the Ruhr—again the Ruhr—to deliver 
the new equipment ordered. 

It is not difficult to explain the reasons for French success in 
making so much of these difficult: and neglected mines. For some 
of them the French can take no credit at all, a faci which must 
be borne in mind when comparisons are made—generally for 
political reasons—with the Ruhr. For example, most of the miners 
live in the country, over 30 per cent of them owning their own 
houses. Many of them are smallholders in their spare time ; many 
have half an acre or more ; those who have lost their cow have a 
goat. Not only can they grow food, but they have first entry 
into that mysterious rural market where potatoes, butter, eggs, hanr 
and fruit are exchanged for sacks of coal. The Saar miner does 


not need two days a week off for foraging as do many Ruhr miners, @ 


No Time for Politics 


Then the Saarlander is sick to death of politics and of his 
experience of Nazi management, mostly by Westphalians, never 
much liked in the territory. He is not interested in or indignaat 
about nationalisation and denazification. He hopes the French 
will make up their minds soon to return to the regime of the 
*twenties. He works hard—or he seems to—out of pride in his 
craft and in his tradition. He is generally a Catholic and votes | 
for Catholics. He and his mates do not live and amuse them- | 
selves in large urban centres as do the Ruhr miners. 
be difficult to start any mass movement among these men—except 
by the threat of bringing in Westphalian managers. All these 
factors—and they are human ones of daily significance—-favour 
the French. 

None the less, the French administration of Colonel Granval in 
Saarbruecken musi take great credit for what is being done. From | 
the first their intentions were clear and their execution firm: 
French supervision right down the pit, with managers, technicians, 
inspectors speaking German, and with experience going back to 7 
the “twenties ; direct control at every stage of production ; traini 
of young recruits and more experienced men at the Nancy Sch 
of Mines in French methods, and French methods in training 
the apprentice, who literally learns his job at the coal-face ; strict | 
discipline, enforced with the help of miners’. delegates, against 
absentees, slackers, agitators and unhelpful critics ; a careful watch 
on the miners’ grumbles, home needs and health. 


Rations and Privileges 


There followed naturally a policy of bold and blatant favouritism 
towards the miner—right from the first. Priority for rehousing ; 
increased rations for families as well as for men; canteen 
“extras”; points for consumption goods (a scheme taken up 
twelve months later in the Ruhr) ; special rewards for attendance 
records ; allocation of scarce petrol and even scarcer tyres to take 
men to and from their work, as far afield as the Palatinate—for 
the Saar miner is a determined commuter. And the French 
officials have other ideas for the future, not needed at the moment, 
when clothes, furniture, wine and tobacco are easier to come by. 
Many a miner who knows he could buy his week’s rations with 
two days’ wages is kept at the pit by the knowledge that his 
attendance record will be looked at when better times come. 

The Saar miner, of course, grumbles about his food. His chief 
complaint is lack of variety and the fact that he has to eat some 
of his supplementary at the canteen instead of at home. But he 
does quite well at the pit; as he goes down he takes with him 
two thick slices of bread and butter and sausage. When he comes 
up he gets a plate of hungry man’s soup and more bread and butter 
and sausage—total oe: grammes of butter, 250 grammes of bread 
and 100 grammes of sausage for just under a shilling. His family 
is allocated—and often gets—2,500 calories a day against the 1,600- 
1,800 calories of the rest of the population. Since May 1st a new 
fats supplement has been offered: a good worker can earn 1,000 
grammes a month, a normal man 350-500 grammes. Two 


absence, except for illness, costs a man the whole month’s fats 
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supplement. One suspects that this is the French way of getting 
ihe wife to keep her man up to scratch. 

The striking manner in which the Saar miner is favoured may 
be seen from the following table of rations allocated—if not 
elways met—during last year :— 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF Rations. January 1946. 
(Grammes per month and per day). 





Freach Zone rafions in grammes | | (a) | ) | (c) 
\ | 

SUGRE n:cwenn sniemnteh SPERWEOE y gks 0s per month | 1,100 | 1,250 700 
Boedds cias 2s 0icv ce ptet epee ccs _per day | 625 | 250 250 
BE See ee Gat eaais per mouth 3,200 750 640 
Baie. 53 Bia panei sia c ne 2 2,140 200 300 
Cheeee 5. oe eee iPuce cece re ol 225 125 125 
PresetvOl, .6s cc enks Pic coe eee whet 1,300 Nil Nil 
Coffee substitute fo pe, Sia. Yee terns as 3500 125 125 
Potaigess .. 0s es. Whe Shag Pes s ai 13,750 16,250 15,000 


(a) Undergeound miner in the Saar. (6) Heavy worker (Category 4) in rest of zone. 
(ce) Light worker (Category 1) in rest of zone. 


Anyone who knows tke British Zone will see at once that the 
local circumstances and clearness of political intention which have 
so much helped the French in the Saar do not exist in the Ruhr: 
further, that any attempt to apply indiscriminately to the Ruhr 
French admimistrative and political methods would immediately 
provoke more political and social resentment than exists already. 
Indeed, the French admit that, if the Saar mines were not so 
segregated from the rest of their zone, they would not dare 
to favour the miners as much as they have ; the men themselves 
would resent gross inequalities between themselves and their 
neighbours. 


(The next article in this series will deal with the administrative 
methods used by the French in their zone.) 


Australian Defence Plans 


[FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT] 


AUSTRALIA has a haunting fear that Japan may rise again less 
than uwenty. years ager the Allied army of occupation has 
withdrawn. Australia is conscious of the nationalist awakening 
of Asia. The reverberations of the internicine strife in India 
are heard close to the Australian mainland in the Netherlands 
East Indies, where thousands of Indonesians who have lived in 
the Southern Continent during the war, whisper strongly about 
the White Australia policy. 

Recent events have etched these facts into the Australian 
national conscivusness so deeply that the Australian Labour 
Party, with its substantial majority in the Federal Parliament, 
and despite its pre-war objections to major defence projects, 
has launched a five-year defence programme to cost £250 million. 

The imminent withdrawal of the British from India; the 
growing Australian concern at the abuse of the veto power in 
the United Nations Security Council—which the Minister for 
External Affairs, Dr Evatt foresaw and fought against at San 
Francisco in 19453 the failure of the Australian Government to 
induce other Allies to join in a system of regional security in 
the Pacific ; the falling Australian birthrate and the seemingly 
insuperable difficulties of planned immigration—all have com- 
bined to convince Mr Chifley’s Cabinet that Australia must take 
the initiative in self-defence, in self-<development and in influencing 
general British Commonwealth security to the limit of Dominion 
status. The Minister for Defence, Mr John Dedman, put the 
matter succinctly when announcing the Government’s policy 
in the closing hours of the recent session: “to rest content with 
hard-won victory and let our defences run down, would be 
inviting a future catastrophe. . . Australian defence has a three- 
sided plan . . . forces to be placed at the disposal of the United 
Nations for the maintenance of international peace and security, 
including regional arrangements which we still look for in the 
Pacific . . . forces for co-operation in British Commonwealth 
Defence and forces to provide for the inherent right of individual 
self-defence.” . : 

This policy has not been debated by the Federal Parliament ; 
but Opposition comment has been generally favourable, following 
assurances that in the September session a full debate will be 
opened by a Government statement on the Pacific situation at 
that date, and on the talks to be had with Field-Marshal Lord 
Montgomery in Canberra this week. 


No More Conscription 


The five-year defence programme assumes that. there is still 
hope of collective security becom'ng a reality ; it allows for flexi- 





bility in the disposition of forces so that a nucleus for a rapidly 
expanded strength may be ready, or so that Australia may easily 
supply a portion of a regional or world security service ; it 
emphasises that “the whole question of post-war defence policy 
is affected by the impact of scientific development on the type 
of weapons and armament for the various services,” The inten- 
tion is to make the most effective use of weapons remaining in 
stock and in production from the receht war budgets. The Navy 
will receive the greatest impetus of the three services. Compul- 
sory training, always a thorny political subject in Australia, is 
abandoned and ihe Army is limited to 69,000 men. This is on 
the understanding that, so soon after the war, there are thousands 
of young battle-trained AIF men who could be quickly mobilised 
for any emergency in the next five years. The Royal Australian 
Air Force will number 12,625 men, for sixteen squadrons of 
144 aircraft, backed by 439 reserve operational aircraft and 698 
aircraft for training and miscellaneous duties. 

The Navy will have a personnel of 10,450 for 1947/8, exclusive 
of war commitments, rising to 14,753 in 1951/2 to man a squadron 
of two light fleet carriers, two cruisers, six destroyers with escort 
forces, surveying and training ships and auxiliary vessels, In 
reserve there will be 79 vessels, including one cruiser and two 
destroyers. There will be 72 aircraft as the nucleus of the 
Australian Fleet Air Arm. For naval aviation alone in the five 
years £11,976,090 has been set aside for capital expenditure and 
£11,432,400 for maintenance. 


A Commonwealth Arsenal 


This interim policy for the three services is dominated by the 
anxiety of the Australian Government to link seemingly unavoid- 
able defence precautions with industrial development. Hence 
the decision against conscription, which wag not seriously 
opposed by service chiefs, because Australia needs alk its man- 
power for industrial potential. Manpower is essential to’support 
the twofold decision: first, to make Australia an arsenal of the 
British Commonwealth, beginning with the rocket and guided 
projectile range in Central Australia and the local supplying and 
“ shadow ” factories ; second, to make Australia a major supplier 
of secondary products to Asia, India and the whole Pacific area 
from factories readily convertible to war production. « Here 
defence, economic policy and immigration hopes. interlock. 

The Minister for Immigration, Mr. Arthur Calwell, now pay- 
ing his first visit to Great Britain, who was a notorious influence 
in the pre-war Australian Labour Movement against “ dumping 
cheap labour in Australia for British Imperialist exploitation,” 
puts the problem thus: 

Australia is in a bad way for population . . we have 47,000 mare 
positions available than there are workers to fill them . . . we need 
population to help our expanding economy,.and to man the factories 
being operated by the increasing number of British companies cager 
to follow our aim of a decentralised British Commonwealth . . . 


We See a very great danger in the atomic warfare age in having most 
of the English; Scottish and Irish on two little islands. 


Closer Links with London 


The phrase “ White Australia” is being dropped from official 
government speeches wherever possible, because Australia aims 
to make close friends of its Asiatic neighbours; She aims to raise 
the standards of living im territories under its control and to build 
up closer trade and cultural relations throughout the Pacific area. 
“White” Australia is first of all am economic necessity, but steps 
are being taken to prove, to the Indians particularly, that the 
Australian people abominate racial discrimination. Australia 
would like the closest defence co-operation with all countries in 
the area irréspective of creed or colour. 

In its desire for trusteeship, Australia also hopes to secure 
native support in its use of mandated areas like Manus Island as 
naval bases. So this year Australia is urging nations in the Pacific 
area to confer on these mutual problems. In August, when British 
Cabinet Ministers will be in Canberra, this desire will be placed 
alongside Australia’s de¢p concern about the delay in making a 
peace settlement with Japan. The Prime Minister has declared 
that stability in the Pacific and the development of Australia as 
a strong post in British Commonwealth defence depend on the 
form of peace concluded with Japan. Mr Chifley also seeks 
the closest co-operation with USA, but he leads his Cabinet in 
the unanimous opinion that recent signs of influences within 
America wishing to dominate world economic and political policy 
make it essential that the lines of continuous British Common- 
wealth consultation, approved at the Prime Ministers” Conference 
in Loadon in 1946, should be developed rapidly in the wext five 


years. . 
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“ THE ” 
THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


““There’s no sweeter tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the * Three 


Castles’”’ W. M, Thackeray—“ The Virginians ” 





W.D & H. O. Wills, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. YT218X 





You can telephone a cable just as you do an inland 
telegram. Just phone your nearest Cable and Wireless 


office or ask exchange for “Foreign Telegrams” and 
dictate your message. 





VIA IMPERIAL 


Cabie and Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 8494 
WHEN LETTERS AWAIT ATTENTION CABLES DEMAND IT 
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and precious, indeed, are the 
reserves of fine old whiskies 
from which present supplies 
of Johnnie Walker must come. 
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stocks cannot be built up until 
distilling reaches its pre-war 
volume again. Even then years 
of maturing must follow. 
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scarce for some time. But the 
days of plentywil] come again. 


Johnnie Walker 


BORN 1820—STILL GOING STRONG 


“RED LABEL” 25/9 per bottle 13/6 per half-bottle. 
“BLACK LABEL” 27/9 per bottle 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Cheap Money Now 


HE terms of the new Southern Rhodesian loan—the first 

gilt-edged issue since the fuel crisis to acknowledge realis- 
tically the ruling market level—have naturally drawn public 
attention to the deterioration which had been proceeding 
steadily, though fairly unobtrusively, for some six weeks or so. 
Inevitably, the effect has been to accentuate the weakness—and, 
on top of that, has come the reaction this week to the failure 
of the Paris conference. Yet it is doubtful whether, 
even now, the extent of the transformation in the market 
has been generally recognised. But if the Stock Exchange 
has proverbially a short memory, on this matter the 
memory of the Chancellor seems to have been even shorter. 
His pronouncements on cheap money policy in recent months 
have moved in intriguing sequence from qualification to virtual 
contradiction of the tenets which he so noisily proclaimed last 
year. In the circumstances, it is hard to say which of the two 
sets of factors—the veerings and tackings of the official craft, 
or the strong under-currents in the waters themselves—has the 
larger responsibility for the altered course of the market. 

In 1946 the Chancellor and his policy had assumed so domi- 
nant a role that it is important to understand the nature and 
manner of the change in the official attitude. Outside the 
relatively narrow circle of mainly professional investors who 
follow every detail in the invariably complex market evolution, 
there is still a widespread belief that Mr Dalton, though forced 
(through the allegedly fortuitous effects of the fuel crisis) to 
yield his most advanced position, is still as determined as ever 
to pursue his 1946 objectives. Such an assumption cannot be 
squared with the facts ; yet it is certainly true that the authori- 
ties, and the Chancellor especially, remain firmly wedded to 
cheap money. For this confusion, Mr Dalton himself is largely 
responsible. He persistently represented last year’s controversy 
as a debate about the relative merits of “dear” and “ cheap ” 
money. It was easier to attack hypothetical enemies—those 
“ baleful Bourbons ”—than to defend his own policy. But the 
critics, and especially the financial journalists whom he so be- 
laboured, had never disputed the need for the maintenance of 
cheap money—in the sense in which the policy was understood 
in the years 1933 to 1945. The whole dispute was about the 
wisdom of deliberately engineering a further reduction in interest 
rates in a period of acute postwar scarcity of capital, when the 
physical controls which are the only substitute for financial 
controls were inevitably growing steadily weaker. The differ- 
ence between the Chancellor and his critics (though he would 
never admit it) was on the question of forcing the yield basis 
down from 3 per cent to 2} per cent, and especially from 23 per 
cent towards 2} per cent. It was never a plea for “dear” 
money. It is important to get this matter straight at the outset. 
Otherwise, a realistic survey now may again be misrepresented ; 
or the less sophisticated of investors, following the Chancellor’s 
line of attack, may get the impression that a fall in Consols to, 
say, §0 or 60 is being forecast or even advocated. 

On this plane of discussion—which concerns itself with the 
difference between 24 and 3 per cent—there is no doubt about 
the change in official tactics. “It is a much more ‘significant 
change than the ostensibly modest difference in interest might 
seem to imply. Equally, there is no doubt about the objective 
which Mr Dalton originally set himself. “The climax to his 
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audacity—the issue, at par, of the 24 per cent “ irredeemable ” 
(1975 or after)—was widely regarded as the thrusting-out of 
a salient which he did not really expect to hold. But the 
ambition to seize and maintain the position eventually was 
plainly revealed in the parallel rashly but proudly drawn with 
the Goschen operation of sixty years before. This Government, 
declared the Chancellor, could do better than Goschen, who 
took two years to move by “ siege technique ” from 3 per cent 
to 2} per cent. . This time, the Government could “ command ” 
24 per cent for its irredeemable. The choice of words was as 
unfortunate as the parallel. This Canute’s command was im- 
potent to stop either February’s freeze-up or investors’ resis- 
tance. As for the Goschen parallel, the City pundits. were quick 
to recall that 24 per cent Consols once stood at under 44, and 
between the years 1907 to 1933 never topped 90. Now this 
inauspicious issue, the “Dalton” 2} per cent irredeemable, 
stands at only a little over 90—involving for “ tap ” subscribers a 
capital loss which wipes out seven years or so of net income even 
at the standard rate of tax. i 
Obviously, the abandoned salient now lies far out of reach ; 
but the Chancellor was slow to admit it. Even after the fuel 
crisis, he was reiterating, in identical terms, the autumn’s 
challenging assertion that the policy would be “resolutely 
pressed home ” by using to the full the accumulated resources 
of the “ departments.” But that was precisely what the depart- 
ments were no longer doing. They left the market to its own 
devices in the dark days of February and March, and have 
scarcely bestirred themselves since. By Budget day the official 
apologia was shifting its ground. The promised defence of 
the cheaper money policy, by a reasoned reply to the real (as 
distinct from hypothetical) criticisms, never came. Instead, the 
Chancellor blamed the press for “organised gloom ”—gloom 
which foresaw the impending loss of exports and dollars, the 
inevitability of import cuts and the drive for harder work— 
and ‘aunted the gilt-edged jobbers for “loss of nerve.” But 
Mr Dalton should know better than anyone else that the gilt- 
edged jobbers have not for years been the real cushion in the 
market mechanism. Even before the Daltonian essays in mar- 
ket inflation, the effective cushion was provided by the authori- 
ties themselves. Was it they who lost nerve? Or did City 
prudence and realism at last triumph over political exuberance 
and ambition? In either case, it is small wonder that by. mid- 
April the emphasis had already begun to shift from future 
possibilities towards past glories. The launching of the 24 per 
cent Treasury Stock was then dubbed a “proud day for 
patriots "—an ironic truth, if patriotic pride be measured by 
the sacrifice it has demanded. All who would not lend at 
24 per cent and face these burdens were “ too avaricious or too 
frightened ” ; but the Chancellor could not believe that any such 
reluctant Britons existed. He has learnt the sorry truth now. 
So, step by step, has policy progressed to its latest recanta- 
tion—the admission, in mid-May (quoted textually in The 
Economist at the time), that reduction of the floating debt now 
matters more than reduction in the rate of interest. In short, 
the critics’ case has really been conceded in full. The implica- 
tion of the new solicitude for the level of floating debt (in flat 
contrast to the open indifference shown to its rising volume 
twelve months or so ago) ‘is that interest reductions pursued 
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at the cost of credit creation may have dangerous inflationary 
repercussions. It is true that in this context the Chancellor 
did not specifically refer to credit deflation; but reduction of 
floating debt is of no account if it does not produce a corre- 
sponding reduction in the effective volume of money. Yet, 
hardly more than three months ago, in his only attempt at 
“serious argument” on the charge that cheaper money was 
inflationary, the Chancellor had declared that “this question 
of interest rates may be largely set aside, so far as the general 
argument about deflation and inflation is concerned.” 


Despite these successive retractions on the principles of the 
1945-46 policy, something might yet be saved from the wreck 
if only it were true, as has been naively claimed, that the 2} per 
cent objective had been attained. But even in mid-May, the 
2$ per cent basis which “we have now got” and must “ con- 
solidate ” was, quite evidently, not the forlorn 2} per cent for an 
irredeemable, but the 24 per cent for a medium-long, dated 
stock, which is a very different thing. The datum line then 
seemed to be the 24 per cent Savings Bond, 1964-67—the stock 
which thirteen months ago, was, at par, so far below the market 
level then attained that its tap launching caused a violent shock. 
But now even that line of defence is looking shaky. When the 
aew objective of “ consolidation ” was announced, the Treasury 
2} per cent irredeemable stood at 3 points discount, and the 
24 per cent Savings Bond was at a quite comfortable premium. 
Now the 3 points have widened to 9}, and the premium has 
given place to a small discount. Indeed, the market level as a 
whole is actually substantially below that of May, 1946, 
before the shock administered by the clumsiness of 
that Savings Bond operation. Before those terms were 
announced, 2} per cent Consols stood at 98, showing a flat 
yield of £2 11s. 2d.; now they stand at about 90}, with a yield 
of over 2} per cent. And a full 2§ per cent can now be 
obtained from 3} per cent War Loan (1952 or after) which, 
if cheap money has any meaning, must surely be regarded as a 
five-year short. 

In short, the really flamboyant, credit-creating phase of the 
campaign has been an unqualified failure. If the pace was too 
hot to last in the first eight months or so of the whole drive, 
the market was at least jerked back to realism by the Savings 
Bond tap of last May twelve-month. But that was launched 
before the credit inflation really got under way: in the sub- 
sequent months, measuring from eud-April to December, when 
net bank deposits reached their peak, nearly £750 millions of 
new credit was created, and of that a mere {50 millions has 
since been cancelled. Now, despite that huge creation of liquid 
funds, the market finds itself back where it started. 


The main causes of the debacle are too familiar to need 
detailed analysis. They are three. The fact that the Chan- 
cellor over-reached himself by the irredeemable issue ; the 
shattering effect of the rail nationalisation terms ; and the fuel 
cists, with all the wastage of dollars and productive power 
which that implied, and the consequent demand for a more 
realistic monetary policy. Yet, to a large extent, the difficulties 


‘are of the Chancellor's own making. Although prices are back 


to the ievels of the early part of last year, and although the 
authorities call a very different tune now, the underlying factors 
in the market situation do not contrast with those of a year ago. 
in one sense, indeed, the position is more favourable: deficit- 
financing for the ordinary budget has ceased, and, on only 
tolerably optimistic assumptions about savings and the efficacy 
of physical controls over investment outlays, the nation’s capital 
budget is not hopelessly 


they were—although there is better understanding of how difii- 
cult it is to satisfy them, The one basic difference is that the 
exhaustion of the dollars is much nearer, That, perhaps, is 
the factor which, added to the weight of criticism, has proved 
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decisive in the change in official policy. But even here there 
is an element of inconsistency. If the dollar shortage intensifies 
the inflationary pressures, as it is almost bound to do, Mr 
Dalton will certainly not look to a flexible interest rate to pro- 
vide a means of imposing restraint ; he has not shifted so far 
as to regard monetary policy as a really positive instrument for 
use in meeting the twin problems of production and the balance 
of payments. What has happened in the gilt-edged market, 
therefore, will diminish one of the sources of pressure—the 
wastage of capital through diversion of past savings to con- 
sumption purposes—but can hardly be expected to diminish 
significantly the excess demands for capital. 


If this is still the official line of approach—in short, if 
physical controls and public exhortation rather than orthodox 
monetary techniques are regarded as the primary means of 
coping with the economic crisis—the authorities, if they wish, 
could still seek to impose their will upon the gilt-edged market. 
It would be very unwise for them to try to do so, though not 
much more unwise than it was in the second half of last year. 
But Mr Dalton is in chastened mood, and a resumption of last 
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} iss | 1946 1947 
Yields, | Yields Highest{ Lowestf ; 
| Eveof | Before | Lowestt | YViekls  Viekls | Present 
Stock and Redemption Savings | Savings Yields {| Fuel Since Fuet Yield 
Drive ‘Bond Tap Crists Crisis { 


(Sept. 7) | (May 14) | (Nov. 14)! (Mar. 24) (May 8) (July 3 


Shorts -— lgealganalgaalguatzaatz as 
Me Exch. Rds. 1950... | 4 15 6)/llblbi 1 5 &)/1 810,16 3,102 
29%, Nat. War Bes. 49/51) 2 6 8/115 4/17 9/115 9/2 8 Sib Ss 
34% War Loan, from 1952) 249 0.2 712/21 0,216 7,2 42 2a 
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year’s tactics is most unlikely—perhaps less for deep reasons of 
principle than for the technical difficulties of the market situa- 
tion itself, The “ public stag” has more than enough to digest 
already, but will need to work up a prodigious appetite before 
the rail “ take-over” operation. Or, to change rather violently 
from Daltonian metaphor to the language of the market, the 
“ departments ” during the second half of this year are likely 
to be mainly concerned with increasing their supplies of ammu- 
nition and keeping their powder dry. That seems to be the 
real significance of the new desire to reduce the floating debt. 
In the circumstances, there is mo scope for any major offensive 
operations. The most that can be expected is an occasional 
sally, in the hope of gaining minor positions at only modest 
cost in terms of resources expended: now, for 
technical rally is surely due, and 
might have perceptible effect. The longer run prospect 
seems wholly obscured by the dollar uncertainties. If the 
gathering clouds were miraculously dispersed by some Marsh 
plan, or its equivalent, then, indeed, the Chancellor might begi 
speculation at this stage is unfruitful. ap 
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HE Government is now almost in sight of completion of 
the financial arrangements anticipating zero hour on 
ly 15th. This week has brought a diverse batch of agree- 
nts, signed or virtually completed, which unmistakably 
fine the form and nature of the post-July 15th sterling 
achinery. As could all alorig have been foreseen, these agree- 
ents show a wide diversity of character. They have one in- 
itable trait in common in that they all provide for the free 
pnvertibility or transferability for current purposes of post- 
ly 1§th earnings of sterling. Most of the agreements are 
a short-term character and consideration of the difficult 
roblem of adjusting accumulated sterling balances has been 
isely deferred. 
The financial arrangements signed with Egypt this week 
drastic and bear the imprint of the hard negotiations 
hich preceded them. Perhaps their most spectacular feature 
that they involve the formal withdrawal of Egypt from the 
erling area, within which there is, under the present system 
exchange control, complete freedom of payments. As from 
hursday of this week payments from this country to Egypt 
ame subject to normal exchange control authorisation. 
onversely, Egyptian banks were informed last Wednesday that 
terling would have to be regarded as a hard currency. The 
econd feature of the arrangements is that there is to be an 
greed blocking of Egypt’s accumulated balances. This will 
pply to the sterling balances, bills and securities held for 
count of Egyptian banks. The blocking order will not apply 
D private individuals’ holdings, though these individuals may 
ve to report their holdings to the Egyptian authorities and 
btain their sanction before any payments out of these accounts 
an be made. It has been agreed that out of these accumulated 
alances, amounting to some {£400 million, £8 million will 
released in the second half of this year. In addition {12 
illion is being made available out of accumulated sterling 
ssets as a non-renewable release to provide working balances. 
further amount estimated at {14 million to £15 million 
ill be released as the counterpart of confirmed credits opened 
n London by Egyptian firms to finance imports from Britain 
lready contracted for and in some cases in course of shipment. 
Before the end of this year further discussion will take place to 
ix the release for 1948. 
These releases may appear large, but it must not be forgotten 
hat the greater part of the agreed total is of non-renewable 
haracter and that the £8 million for the second half of 1947 
is the true criterion by which later annual releases will be 
measured, This represents short rations for Egypt and may 
require a sharp curtailment of imports. This in its turn 
demands the setting up of some restriction on payments— 
@ecspecially for capital purposes—from Egypt and, therefore, the 
formal withdrawal of Egypt (and the Sudan, which uses Egyp- 
ion currency) from the sterling area. 

Egypt’s decision to leave the sterling area is a product of 
circumstances which are peculiar to her particular case. It 
does not by any means follow that the same type of arrangement 
volving the same basic decision will have to be followed when 
arrangements come to be made with countries such as India 
d Iraq—though it is always possible that this might come to 
pass. Nor should the formal step of Egypt’s withdrawal from 
he sterling area be regarded as anything more than a technical 
hange. It does not do away with the basic fact that the whole 
of Egypt’s external reserve will still be held in sterling—albeit 
unavailable sterling—and that the bulk of her trade will con- 
tinue to be done with sterling countries. tgypt may be 























































































The Sterling Agreements 


flattered by claiming a parity for the Egyptian pound which, 
as notified to the International Monetary Fund, was expressed 
in terms of dollars and grams of fine gold. But it will take more 
than that to make the Egyptian pound a currency with a gold 
or dollar backing. When more enduring financial arrangements 
can be reached between Britain and Egypt, in the light of ex- 
perience that will by then have been gained a return of the 
Egyptian currency to the sterling fold may be found desirable 
and indeed inevitable, It would be wise to leave the door ajar 
for some such development. 

Apart from the arrangements with Egypt, this week’s batch of 
completed agreements are those with Spain, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway and Finland. With Spain-and Czechoslovakia, the 
agreements consist of two simple clauses giving those countries 
transferable account facilities and extracting from them an 
undertaking to accept sterling from all sources. In the case 
of Finland a normal payments agreement has been made, 
stipulating that sterling is to be the currency used in financing 
trade between the two countries and giving Finland transferable 
account facilities. Since there is no excessive accumulation of 
sterling on Finnish, Spanish or Czech account, the difficulty 
of dealing with balances has not arisen. 

The monetary agreement with Norway has been re-negotiated, 
Previously—like the other Scandinavian pacts—it was an agree- 
ment which stipulated no limit to the amount of the other 
country’s currency which each party would hold. Henceforth, 
it will conform to the usual pattern of European monetary agree- 
ments, with limits of £5 million and Kr. 100 million on each 
side’s respective holdings, any excess over this amount being 
payable in gold. A large part of the Norwegian accumulated 
balances, which amounted to about £70 million after VE Day 
and mainly represented insurance compensation for ships sunk 
during the war, has either been spent in meeting Norway’s 
current balance of payments deficit, or is earmarked against 
orders placed in British yards for replacement of the lost vessels. 
The Norwegian Government has agreed to continue to hold 
the remaining relatively small sterling resources. There is thus 
no need to proceed to a formal blocking or immobilisation of 
these balances ; they will be in the form of transferable sterling, 
but with an understanding that the amount will not, in fact, 
be transferred. 

The agreements which are about to be signed are those with 
Denmark, Sweden and France. In the case of Denmark, Britain 
holds substantial kroner balances, and the main problem is one 
of encouraging the production of farm produce in Denmark 
and of inducing the Danes to sell it to Britain at reasonable 
prices. In the case of Sweden, most of the accumulated sterling 
balances are held by the Riksbank, and the new agreement will 
provide for the utilisation of these resources and will give 
Sweden transferable account facilities. The negotiations with 
France have been hampered by a number of obstacles, some 
of them relics of the financial agreement of 1945. The principal 
difficulty has been the definition of the status of proceeds of 
sales of securities by France. In the main, such proceeds will 
arise only when sales are required, to cover a current trade 
deficit between France and this country. If, however, securities 
are sold in greater measure than that needed to cover this deficit, 
it remains to be decided whether the balance is, of is not, to 
be regarded as freely convertible sterling. 

These agreements should virtually complete the fixture list 
for Britain’s engagements with Europe. The Balkan countries 
and the other Russian satellites will, admittedly, still lie outside 
its range. But this is a comparatively unimportant matter, 
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since there are no significant trading or financial relations with 


the countries in question. If, however, they deign to reply 
to the letters which have been sent to their governments, even 
these countries may come within formal recognition of the new 
post-July 15th sterling arrangements. 

The problem of payments with Soviet Russia is vastly simpli- 
fied by the fact that there are no accumulated balances, and 
that only one account, the Russian Government’s, comes into 
question, Some new financial agreement may ultimately emerge 
as a sequel to the trade discussions now proceeding in Moscow. 

Switzerland, apparently, has no desire to enter into multi- 
lateral arrangements of any kind. That country is in the happy 
position of being able to turn away sterling, dollars and even 
gold. The present strictly bilateral agreement will continue 
to regulate payments between Switzerland and the sterling area, 
and Switzerland will no doubt ensure, by the appropriate control 
of exports and of tourist expenditure within the country, that 
the sterling it acquires as a result of that agreement is. kept 
within the desired limits. 

The agreements with South America are virtually complete, 
though not published. Details of the Brazilian agreement should 
be released before long. The arrangements to be made with 
Uruguay are still under discussion. They are the only ones 
which are likely to cause any difficulties, but these should not 
be formidable, given the small size of Uruguay’s accumulated 
sterling balances. In view of the political and economic chaos 
which obtains in China, it is probably impossible to reach any 
agreement with that country. This is not to say that trade 
or payments with China are at a standstill, but the larger part 
of this flow is being canalised through Hong Kong, where it 
is handled by means which no stretch of elasticity would allow 
of inclusion in any negotiated or published agreement. 

There remain the arrangements with the. sterling area 
countries. The most important of these, namely those with 
Egypt and India, should be viewed separately—Egypt because 
that country is in fact moving out of the sterling area, and India 
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because there is as yet no political authority with which agree. 
ments can be negotiated. The arrangements with the Dominions 
will probably assume the minimuin of formality and are likely 
to continue the pattern which has worked so successfully for the 
past eight years. Those arrangements are no more than a 
gentleman’s agreement, by which the Dominions undertake ‘to 
maintain their external reserves in the form of sterling and 
Britain undertakes to meet any current payments, whether in the 
sterling area or to other countries, out of these  balances— 
whether current or accrued. So long as Britain can trust the 
Dominions to exercise their licensing of imports and to. operate 
their control of exchange with the same reserve, conservatism 
and realism as have been shown in the past, these arrangements 
can safely be allowed to continue. If any further protection is 
needed, verbal agreements for the maintenance of minimum , 
global balances should suffice. 

These completely elastic and informal arrangements should _ 
avoid the necessity for any blocking or immobilisation of 
accumulated balances held by the Dominions and Colonies, 
They will make it possible to deal both with accumulated and 
currently earned sterling indiscriminately. They should also 
obviate the need for imposing restrictions upon movements ol 
capital within the sterling area. This retention of the sterling 
area mechanism is a token of the mutual trust and confidence 
that exists between the remaining members of that area. So 
long as they are prepared to operate their import and exchange 
control policies on broadly parallel lines, the informality and 
elasticity of these sterling area arrangements can safely be pre- 
served. This particular solution of the problem of convertibility 
of current sterling has necessarily involved the disappearance 
from the sterling area of one country, and may yet require the 
departure of others. It is a price worth paying for the achieve- 
ment of a solution which is in keeping with the traditional 
character of British institutions and which follows the lines along 


which the sterling area has gradually evolved over the past 
century. 


Business Notes 


The City and the Cuts 


So many warnings have been given of the need for cuts in 
imports (the statistical possibilities, it may be helpful to recall, 
were fully analysed in The Economist five weeks ago) that this 
week’s announcement certainly did not take the City _by surprise 
—not, at least, in the sense in which it has heen registered. in 
some quarters. Within the Square Mile, where many still 
believe in old-fashioned remedies for old-fashioned maladies, 
the only surprise was at the Government’s timidity. It is well 
understoed—as a later Note, on import prices, more precisely 
demonstrates—that the prospective economies will hardly suffice 
to make good that part of the widening external gap which has 
resulted simply from the worsening of the terms of trade in the 
past few months. But the news did deepen the gloom which 
has been settling over the Stock Exchange in the past fortnight 
or so, and the resultant fall in prices was not confined to the 
sections conceived to be immediately affected—oil, tobacco, 
cinema and newspaper shates. In these days, however, the Stock 
markets rarely seem ‘to: meet bad news half-way. Indeed, they 
have discounted. hardly at all the effects of the underlying 
difficulties of industry,and still retain a surprising. faith that 
other influences will prevent, them from forcing their way through 
to profit and loss accounts and dividends. 

It is true that there are influences which will tend to work in 
this fashion—principally the freedom this year from EPT, the 
possibility 6f further inflationary pressure, and. the search for 
alternative “income” investments. to. replace the. disappearing 
Argentine rails and home. nationalisation stocks. This ast 
factor is perhaps the most weighty of the three (the EPT factor 
is of course highly selective in its incidence), but lately thefe has 
been a tendency to exaggerate its effects. It. ought to be remem- 
bered that these operations will. bring no new money into. the 
market unless the Chancellor is willing to create it. The extent 


to which he may be prepared to do so is considered, in relation 
to gilt-edged, in a leading article this week. But if the money to 
finance the reinvestment purchases is not newly-creates money, 
it, must be provided first by selling securities, In the Argentine 
case, the seller on that assumption would be the Chancellor— 
to provide himself with funds with which to repay_ his 
borrowings from Argentina. In the home nationalisation cases, 
the sellers will of course be the recipients of the compensation 
stocks, and the only question is how much of these sales will 
be absorbed by the authorities. That is not to say that what is 
bad for gilt-edged may not be good for equities, but the 
importance of the cheap money factor last year, in lifting the 
market as a whole, demonstrates the connection between the two 
—and equities, which stand nearest to industry’s difficulties, 
have troubles of their own. To see the matter in perspective, it 
ought to be borne in mind that industrial ordinary shares, though 
they have lost almost 4 per cent in the past fortnight (taking the 
index of the Financial Times), even now stand only 6 per cent 
below the peak reached on the eve of the fuel crisis. ; 


* sa a , * 


Exports and Fuel 


_ _ Meanwhile, it is very plain that the repercussions upon 
industry of measures to reduce the external deficit will not be 
confined . to the direct impact of the import cuts themselves— 
even if policy is no more austere than that which emerges from 
this week’s pronouncement. The import cuts are to be,combined 
with new measures to expand exports where the chances of rapid 
expansion s¢em good. Hence textiles,’ of which there is still 
world-wide shortage, are at once singled out. Yet the Government 
epparenaly does not intend that increased reservations of textiles 
or export shall be provided simply by further sacrifices on the 
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part of the consumer, To minimise these sacrifices further efforts 
are to be made to expand production, In textiles, for which the 
need is so great, the case is perhaps good for giving the consumer 
the benefit of increased output. But this is not a policy which 
can be justified beyond the range of really essential goods. 
Obviously, any additional output which is saleable abroad should 
be exported unless the needs of the home market are very pressing 
indeed. It is true that.estimates given by Mr Morrison this week 
suggest that the loss of exports resulting from the fuel crisis may 
be rather smaller than that implied by Sir Stafford Cripps’s figure 
of £200 million given some weeks ago. But it now appears. that 
the Economic Survey estimate of £1,200 million for 1947 was 
computed on the assumption that the fuel crisis would cost £100 
million, Total exports for 1947 are now tentatively, estimated at 
{£1,100 million, is is approximately the rate per annum which 
the flow of exports had reached by the closing months of 1946, and 
falls £100 million short of the Economic Survey’s revised estimate 
for the year as a whole. But if the effect upon the export total 
may after all be rather smaller than had at first been feared, the 
short-fall below the target estimates will still be very wide: an 
aggregate of £1,100 million for 1947 would represent only L10 to 
115 per cent of the 1938 volume. 

In any case, if the aim of speeding-up textile production to 
make room for, or rye) increased exports, is more than a pious 
hope—if, in short, the additional labour required were in sight 
—it still needs to be emphasised that expansion of one form of 
priority production may involve important losses elsewhere. 'To 
step up textile produetion further would presumably involve an 
increased allocation of»coal. Does Mr Dakon’s statement there- 
fore mean that the additional coal will be made available, and, 
if so, does this mean that the summer coal budget is already out 
of date ?. Are textiles to rank immediately after steel in the scale 
of coal priorities, and, if so, what will bappen to other “priority” 
consumers ? It would he optimistic to suppose that the requisite 
releases of coal could be provided only at the expense of relatively 
messential users. 
~ Latest information does, indeed, make the coal prospect seem 
even more bleak than before. Recently the one relieving feature 
seemed to be the promising rate of new recruitment to the mines. 

By the end of the first week in June there wete.717,000 men 
on colliery books—an increase of 21,000 over the figure of January, 
1946, or a net increase of about 1,000 a week. Now, however, 
the net increase of manpower is reported to be only running at 
about 300 a week. Yet to achieve the original manpower target— 
730,000 by the end of this ycar—would involve a recruitment of 
100,000, allowing for normal wastage, for the year as a whole. 


* * * 


Bonus Tax Concession 


So the mountain has laboured and brought forth a mouse. 
The fruit of that Jong confinement at Westminster on the night 
of June 11th is now to be seen in a Government amendment to 
the bonus issues tax. Where the value of the bonus does not 
exceed one-twentieth of the amount of value of the consideration 
received or receivable by the issuing company, it will be treated 
as if its value were nil—that is to say, it will be exempt from 
the 10 per cent duty. It is not quite clear whether, if the bonus 
is greater than one-twentieth, that portion of its value will be 
ignored. But it certainly is clear that the concession does not 
extend to “free” bonuses. Amid the major absurdities of this 
tax, the new concession affords a refreshing glimpse of sanity. 
But most competent observers question whether it will suffice to 
meet the. practical, point which, was in view-namely, the justice 
of relieving companies. which, need to raise new money from 
inevitably paying the tax, because im practice it is impossible to 
place new securities without affording at least.a minor market rarn 
by comparison with the price. of the existing, securities.. For this 
purpose, the tax-free margin now to. be allowed leaves little room 
for mancuvre,,and: is likely. to .be,.inadequate. in many, cases, 
especially where the new issue. is large in proportion to the exist- 
ing capital—which is often true at present. Neither the City nor 
the Opposition, however, can. reasonably..complain on this score, 
for the Government. amendment. follows, .in. this particular, the 
Opposition amendment which was withdrawn when the Chancellor, 
promised 10 look at the matter again——and, the proposer of that 
amendment. was; well versed in the ways of the Stock Exchange, 

Among other 1s tabled by the Government to. meet 


pledges given at the Committee. stage, the most important are two 
rine, i the AERERREEL DEITY tax. . The first will pare effect 
on liquidation of a company ; originally it was provided that any 
distribution. then, would rank. as capital only. to the extent of the 
nominal paid-up capital; now the limit is liberalised to include 
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premiums received from share issues. The second concession 
relates to the time after the end of a financial year within which 
a dividend is permitted to rank as a distribution for that year. 

* * $9 


Mr Strachey on Bulk Purchase 


The question of bulk purchase has always been highly con- 
troversial. A frank and dispassionate discussion has been seldom 
possible, partly because of political prejudices and partly through 
the lack of official information. Apparently official circles at long 
last realise. that well-informed debates can do more good than 
harm, and within the last six weeks some welcome details on bulk 
purchase and long-term contracts have been given in Parliament. 
They were reproduced in the Records and Statistics Supple- 
ments of June 7th and June 28th: But the’ most enlightening 
exposé was undoubtedly Mr Strachey’s speech Jast Tuesday. Bulk 
purchase is a legacy of the war, when it formed an integral part 
of the British procurement system. At the moment, according to 
the Minister of Food, it. is the corner-stone of the general British 
food. policy enabling Britain. to secuge available suppliesin a 
world of shortages and to distribute them equitably 10 the public. 
It is true that food rationing and price stabilisation would at least 
be made extremely difficult if not impossible were procurement 
not, in the hands of the Government, particularly at a time when 
currency restrictions enforce certain discrimination as to sources. 
The. method adopted is flexible ; it may be between Governments 
or by private firms acting as the Ministry of Food agents or as 
intermediate principals working within, limits. 

But the real burden of Mr Strachey’s case rests less upon the 
advantages of bulk purchase in facilitating controlled distribution 
at home than upon its.value, through: the system of Jong-term 
contracts, in developing new, sources. of supply, This. particular 
argument can easily be overdone, but it certainly has force, in 
present abnormal conditions .of. shortage, in relation to colonial 
development and in the rehabilitation of war-disrupted countries, 
For example, Britain. has recently signed a contract. with Poland 
for eggs, sugar, bacon and other foodstuffs ; another is. expected 
to be signed shorily with, Hungary for eggs, bacon, poultry, lard 
and vegetable oils ; and negotiations are continuing with Jugo- 
Slavia. As to new sources of supply, beef is now being obtained 
from Denmark ; meat supplies may be made available for Britain 
in Mexico; and plans. are afoot to re-direct westwards to. the 
United Kingdom at least a part of the flow.of foodstuffs from the 
Danube Basin, which. in. pre-war days went northwards to 
Germany. 

But valuable though this information is on. particular. aspects 
of the problem, too little data are still available to permit of objec- 
tive and fully considered judgment upon the Government’s trading 
policy as a whole. It.is true that many of the arguments both for 
and against bulk purchase cannot be quantitatively assessed. But 
even those details which could permit quantitative assessment of 
particular aspects are still withheld from the public, The greatest 
need, if a reliable judgment is to be formed, is for disclosure of 
comprehensive trading accounts—even though actuaj. contract 
prices may still have to be kept secret—and,' more important still, 
ne % complete statement of the principles upon: which prices are 
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* * * 


Egyptian Sterling Accounts © 


The new financial arrangements arismg from the agreement 
with Egypt discussed im a preceding article require. considerable 
changes in the operation of Egyptian sterling accounts. The first 
move was the issuc of a, Treasury Order (SR. & O, 1947, No. 1,355) 
blocking Egyptian assets in Britain and preventing any. disposal of 
them. except with Treasury permission. This. order was, issued 
at the request of the Egyptian authorities in order. to immobilise 
the sterling assets of them nationals—-a move which. the Egyptian 
Government could: not make. with the powers at present at its 
disposal. At the close .of.business.on July 12th there will be a 
stock-taking of the sterling assets of each Egyptian. bank and each 
office. in Egypt of any other bank. Three types of Egyptian 
accounts will. then be. created: No. 1 accounts will hold sterling 
which is. freely. expendable. . Some of these, to: be specifically 
agreed. between the British and Egyptian. Governments, will be 
designated “ Egyptian, Tramsferable Accounts.” The others. will 
be known. as Egyptian accounts. The former.will have all the 
attributes of transferable. accounts ;.the latter will represent freely 
available sterling for making payments to residents im the sterling 
area. or for transfers to wansferable Egyptian accounts,’ . These 
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No. 1£ accounts will be credited with the proceeds of current 
exports, with the £8,000,000 release of accumulated balances for 
the second half of 1947, with the £12 million special “ working 
capital” release and with an amount, estimated at about £14 
million, equal to the Egyptian confirmed credits in London. The 
remainder will be credited to No. 2 accounts, which will be im- 
mobilised save for transfers as between such accounts and agreed 
investment transactions. No stipulation has been made: regarding 
the interest paid on No. 2 accounts, but a verbal agreement pro- 
vides for the maintenance of approximately the rate now being 
paid on these immobilised assets. Detailed instructions about the 
operation of the various accounts have been issued to banks 
by the Bank of England. 


+ * . 


Electricity Bill Recommitted 


The Electricity Bill is now through the Commons. Follow- 
ing the report stage, discussed in last week's issue, the Bill was 
recommitted in the House to include several last-minute 
Government amendments. The issues were points of substance, 
but do not vitally affect the structure of the Bill. The main 
amendments are a proposal to pay an additional £5 million to 
local authorities as compensation for severance, and a recognition 
in the Bill of the special circumstances of “composite com- 
panies.” The Government has not been moved, as was hardly 
to be expected at this late stage, to modify the harsh principles 
upon which compensation to local authorities for acquisition of 
their electricity undertakings has been fixed. But a new clause 
has been added to compensate them for the loss of the contribu- 
tion which their undertakings made—in effect, in relief of local 
rates—towards central establishment charges, on the principle 
of a spreading of overheads. A global sum of £5 million has been 
fixed to be dispensed among local authorities concerned—prefer- 
ably by an agreed formula. This sum represents severance costs 
of £1 million a year for five years, after which it is assumed that 
local authorities will have readjusted their administrations suffi- 
ciently to remove any necessity for further compensation. It 
would appear that the local authorities have agreed that the basic 
annual loss due to severance lies between half a million and one 
million pounds, but object to the Government’s five-year limit to 
the compensation. Obviously, the duration of losses due to 
severance is bound to vary considerably from one local authority 
to another, and there are grounds for allowing an appeal against 
compensation assessment—if not, indeed, for adopting the prin- 
ciple of arbitration which is allowed in other forms of compen- 
sation under the Bill—but the Government was uncompromising 
in committee last week in sticking to the tidy, but blunt, device 
of a global sum. There are now specific provisions for com- 
pensation for “composite companies.” Compensation will be 
paid to the company in British Electricity Stock in the same way 
as to holders of securities in electricity undertakings. 

The Electricity Bill has enjoyed a careful scrutiny in the 
Commons, free from the time-limit of the guillotine. It goes to 
the Lords in more considered form than either the Transport or 
the Town and Country Planning Bills. To that extent its 
passage through the Upper House will be smoothed. But in any 
case the Government is unlikely to accept any modifications on 
questions of compensation which are the Bill’s outstanding weak- 
nesses. e a Fe 


Quarter’s Revenue Surplus 


The revenue returns for the first quarter of the financial year 
show a quite unseasonable surplus—with only one exception, it is 
the first quarterly surplus since pre-war days. It is also a sub- 
stantial surplus—on paper. “Ordinary ” revenue showed a much 
larger expansion than might have been expected from the Budget 
estimates: these contemplated an increase for the full year, com- 
pared with 1946-47, of £1ro million, but in fact the quarter’s 
increase is no less than £211 million. On the other hand, 
ordinafy expenditure, which in the full year was expected to 
decline by £729 million, has dropped by £182 million. Hence 
an “ordinary” deficit of £273 million in the first quarter of 
1946-47 now gives place to an ordinary surplus of {220.2 million. 

The Chancellor, if he follows the line he took in the Finance 
Bill debates, will no doubt make great play with this achieve- 
ment. But it does in fact give little ground for rejoicing. It is 
true that one of the normal big revenue producers has been par- 
ticularly buoyant ; Customs during the quarter have risen by 


£60 million, more than half the increase expected for the ‘full . 


year. But even this is a rather dreary reflection of the increase 
in imports (by comparison with last year) which Britain can no 
longer afford, and of the high prices which have had to be paid. 
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For the rest, the surplus is mainly attributable to wholly abnormal 
items of revenue. For the full year, the Chancellor counted upon 
credits totalling no less than £420 million from sales of surplus’ 
war stores, surpluses on trading services and miscellaneous 
receipts ; yet of this total no less than £193 million has been 
brought into the first quarter of the year, in contrast with a mere. 

£ro million from the comparable sources in the first quarter of 
1946-47. The first two items—receipts from sales of surpluses 

and profits on governmental trading—may perhaps be regarded 

as “genuine” sources of finance (in the sense that they withdraw 

money from the pockets of the public) to the extent to which 
they arise in the current period ; but the speed with which these 

totals have mounted suggests that, to date, the finance arises 

mainly from transfers to the Exchequer of balances accumulated’ 

during 1946-47. The third item (£143.6 million) consists almost 

entirely of purely nominal receipts from the “clawing back” of 

unspent votes by means of which the Chancellor expects to en- 

gineer his eventual Budget surplus. 

If the first two items are regarded as “ genuine” finance, the 
true ordinary surplus for the quarter amounts to £76.6 million. 
But this surplus has, of course, to be set against the outgoings 
“ below the line.” Including only EPT refunds, advances to local 
authorities, war damage payments, post-war credits and advances. 
to the civil contingencies fund, the below-line items require £80.38 
million and thus wholly absorb the current ordinary surplus. In 
addition, £18.7 million was required for repayment of small 
savings (3 per cent Defence Bonds) on matyrity. 


* * * 


Import Prices Still Rising 


The rise in import prices, which has played so large a part 
in the widening of the adverse visible balance, is accelerating. 
The Board of Trade index number for May showed an increase 
of 7 points, or 3 per cent on the month, compared with a five-point 
rise in April and one of 3 points in March. The main increase 
occurred im raw materials, the index for which rose by 54 per cent. 
This large upward movement was general among the commodities, 
although particularly marked increases occurred in wool, hides 
and wood pulp. Manufactured articles rose by 4 per cent, 
mainly in consequence of the higher prices of non-ferrous metals, 
but the food, drink and iobacco category showed a much more 
modest rise amounting to 1 per cent. Since the beginning of the 
year, import prices have risen by 74 per cent, whereas within the 
last 12 months the increase has zmounted to 20 per cent. The 
Board of Trade monthly index numbers (1938 = 100) for both 
import and export prices are given in the following table: — 























February March | April | May 
Imports :— 
Food, drink, tobaceo ..........4.. 225 226 229 232 
EERE 242 246 254 268 
Plandinoturet (5... cli ediveesde 210 216 223 232 
cg AAS ie 228 «=| ~~ 229 234 41 
Rugene i— aI 
Food, drink, tobacco ............. | 212 217 216 217 
Raw materials .......... I dps eels 218 218 218 222 
Maawlactures .). . o..d ise desde ses 215 220 221 226 
MUNN WONG ov ks 4s sae cic edeeee 194 199 200 204 
Tentlles Sibi cth. 202 tak ts 287 294 297 wl 
GIR ia « cnsnccebiey hi xek > on eb) 048 206 210 214 218 
Mae nine. lle. ais | 220 | 221 225 


Export prices in May increased by 2 per cent compared with 
April, which represents a slight accelecation of the average rate 
of advance (of 1} per cent per month) of the previous four months. 
The main rise occurred in the manufactures group—metal goods 
and miscellaneous manufactures were 2 per cent higher than a 
month ago. Textile prices, which rose by a little more than 1 per 
cent, were about three times their 1938 level. Prices of food, 
drink, tobacco and raw materials, which had been more or less 
stable over the past three months, also participated in the general 
rise. 

The terms of trade, therefore, are still moving against Britain. 
Not only have import prices risen further since 1938 than export 
priees, but their current rate of increase is faster. “This disparity 
means that the import programme and the export target drawn 
up in the first months of this year no longer stand in any realistic 
relationship. The significance of this rise in import costs is 
graphically shown by reflzcting that the price-risé of the past five 
months alone probably represents an annual burden equal to three 
and perhaps four times the savings which result from the 
import cuts announced this week ; of that addit burden, per- 
haps two-thirds may be offset by the higher prices from exports. 
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Business is really more 


st interests the whole mind 


| 
agreeable than pleasure; | 


BAGEHOT 





each man’s native personal character and ability. 
Martins Bank combines up-to-date Roar 





business service with personal 


courtesy and attention. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL - LONDON & BRANCHES 


Is Australia your market? 





Do the people of Australia buy your products? Or do you 
buy theirs? Whichever is the case, the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia is able to give you considerable assistance, 
Guaranteed by the Commonwealth Government, the 
Bank has 330 branches throughout Australia and New. 
Guinea; it has an unrivalled first-hand knowledge of 
Australian produce and Australian requirements ; it is, 
therefore, unusually well equipped to facilitate trade 
between this country and the Commonwealth. The 
Managers of the London branches welcome enquiries 
from those whose interests lic in the Australian market. 


LL 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
# Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Every business man has his own ideas about the 
conduct of business. It makes a direct call on | 
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TRADE Wire 
THUS RAST 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA provides a complete banking service, 
backed by nearly a century's first-hand experience 
ef Asiatic economic conditions, for every financial 
operation connected with TRADE; INVESTMENT AND 
TRAVEL IN THE EAST. The Bank's branch system, 
under British management directed fromLondon, serves 





INDIA - CEYLON - BURMA - SINGAPORE 
MALAYAN UNION - BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 
SARAWAK CHINA HONG KONG 
THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA - SIAM - INDONESIA 





Merchants. and. Manufacturers planning to establish, 
renew or extend business relations with the East 
are invited to consult the Managers in London 
or Manchester. 


Head Office : 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. E.C.2 





Manchester Branch - 82, Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 
West End (London) Branch- 28, Charles ff Street, LONDON, S.W.1 





New York Agency - “ao: 47> %& 





65, Broadway, New York 
Associated Banking Institution in India-The Allahabad Bank Ltd. 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incor porated by Royel Charter 1693) 
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The combined assets of the Three 
Banks exceed {£300,000,000. With 
their resources they are able to 
satisfy the requitements of the 
largest customer. . Each member of 
this group of famous banks has had 
a long-established association with 
every aspect of home and inter- 
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= ational finance. Each has sound 

= knowledge of conditions in world | 
Py = markets. Their combined experience 
i = is available to the. business house. : 
cS 
y= ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND a) 
ps) = Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches a 
FS GLYN, MILLS & CO. Founded 1753 ‘zm 
< WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. Z 
— = Founded 1771 Manchester, London & Branches 2 
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Unfortunately, there is little Chance that the price disparity can be 


narrowed from the export side. If the sellers’ export market is 
ending, export prices are unlikely to rise substantially, so that 
hopes must be pinned to a reduction in world prices of foodstuffs 
and raw materials, if the general standard of living in Britain is 
not to be reduced pari passu with an increase in import prices. 


+ * * 


Free Gold Markets 


The prices quoted for gold in the free markets of India and 
the Middle East have not yet shown the expected rise following 
the International Monetary Fund’s initiative to stop the flow of 
metal to these markets through official sources. In Bombay the 
quotation for gold, which had risen to Rs. 116 per tola on June 
21st, has since declined to Rs. 1134. This, however, may be cue 
to a more immediate factor than the likelihood of an ultimate 
drying up of certsin sources of supply. It is more likely to be 
the result of the surprising calm with which the preliminaries 
to Indian partition are being completed and to the consequently 
improved prospects for political stability—always a bear point 
for the precious metals in the East. There has as yet been 
little noticeable reaction to the IMF letter from the members 
to which that communication was addressed. It is, however, 
already apparent that Mexico’s activities in this sphere are about 
to be seriously curtailed and shipments of gold coins from that 
country have ceased. Ethiopia’s sales of domestic gold to Egypt 
and the Middle East are also likely to encounter greater 
obstacles, not so much as a result of compliance with the request 
of the IMF as because Egypt and the other countries that have 
hitherto provided the main market for this metal will henceforth 
operate much stricter control of exchanges than in the past. 
There has been some discussion of the effect which the IMF 
request may have on purely domestic gold operations. The New 
York market, where there are dealings in free gold at a premium 
of $5 to $6 over the official price of $35 per ounce, has interpreted 
the IMF note as condemning all dealings in gold at prices higher 
than the official quotation and is reported to be considering a 
self-imposed rule banning such operations. In London, where 
there are still non-residents’ holdings, the view which generally 
prevails is that these can be sold at a premium provided the 
transaction does not move across the exchanges and, therefore, 
does not establish a depreciated rate for sterling. 


* * * 


World Bank’s Bond Issue 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
is now planning its first issue in the American market. It has 
filed with the Securities Exchange Commission the documents 
required for an issue of bonds totalling $250 million, The amount 
to be raised by this first operation will, therefore, exactly reimburse 
the bank for its initial loan operation, that to France. The bond 
issue will comprise two securities: ten-year bonds, maturing on 
July 15, 1957, which will bear interest at 2} per cent, and 25-year 
bonds, maturing on July 15, 1972, which will bear interest at 
3 per cent. The bonds will be offered through security dealers 
throughout the United States. The marketing organisation will 
be handled by the bank’s New York office, which will thus make 
its first bow to the public. The terms on which the bonds are 
being issued confirm the most optimistic anticipations. The 
indications are that the bonds will in the first instance appeal 
primarily to institutional investors, though the persistent publicity 
campaign which has been conducted by the Bank to introduce 
itself and its securities to the American public should bring in 
some private subscriptions. The recent response to the Dutch and 
Norwegian issues, however, indicates that the appetite for foreign 
issues—and the bank’s bonds must in some respects be regarded 
as such—has still to be revived in the United States. The average 
American investor still thinks with Mr Randolph Burgess that 
“he took an awful shellacking on foreign loans after World War I” 
and rhat he is not going to get caught in that way again. 


* * * 


US Wool Policy and the Empire 


The interest that the southern Dominions have been taking 
in the progress of the Wool Bill through the United States’ 
House of Representatives is understandable when it is realised 
what an important part wool plays in the export trade of Australia, 
South Africa and New Zealand—but particularly Australia. The 
proposed new tariff on foreign wool entering America even 
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threatened to wreck the international trade talks at Geneva. WV 
Truman’s veto of the Bill, although expec has ther 
brought some relief to the rather tense a which 







existed. And the Senate has now passed a revised prigg 


bill, which provides support for domestic wool prices th 
Government purchases while omitting any reference io 
increase in the tariff. The American problem is one of record 
wool consumption comprising mainly foreign wools, while the 
domestic clip is purchased by the Government and stored for 
lack of buyers. If, therefore, 1947 repeats 1946’s history, America 
will become an important operator in the world wool market. — 
An interesting paradox, however, has arisen in the case of 
Australia. While it desires a firm wool market and therefore on 
that ground alone naturally welcomed the vetoing of the Robertson 
Wool Bill, some consternation has been caused about the possible 
repercussions of the recent precipitous rise in wool prices upon 
Australia’s policy of interna! stabilisation. It is apparently 
becoming more and more difficult to isolate the internal economy 
from rising export prices. Where the techniques of monetary 
and fiscal controls are not highly developed, or are already 
pursued to the limits of what is politically or administratively 
practicable, overseas balances which are too large may seem «lmost 
as embarrassing as those which are too small. To what extent 
South Africa and New Zealand would agree to a restraint upon 
wool prices is not known, but at least they have not the same 
anxiety about stabilisation schemes as Australia. It is probable 
therefore that they would be more agreeable to the continuance 
of a rising wool market. If this difference of outlook within the 
Empire is more real than apparent, it will no doubt be reflected 
in the outcome of the present discussions, and the next season’s 
policy, of the Joint Organisation—the Commonwealth body 
entrusted with the disposal of the Empire’s surplus wool stock. 


* * * 


Bank Advances Analysed 


The latest of the quarterly analyses of distribution of bank 
advances had been awaited with particular interest for the 
indication it might afford of the sources of the record demands 
for bank accommodation in recent months. Clearing bank 
advances rose during the three months to last May by £85.7 
million, to the new high level of £1090.5 million. During the 
same period the total of the classified figures, which embrace all 
members of the British Bankers’ Association, but exclude advances 
made outside Great Britain, rose by only £67.1 million—an 
increase which was in fact only a little greater than that for the 
preceding quarter (during which, it now appears, the more com- 
prehensive figure was abnormally swollen either by clearing bank 
advances outside Great Britain or by some large transactions by 
“outside ” banks). As a guide to future trends, the classified 
figures are not in fact very revealing. The large movements 
shown by the clearing banks in recent months were largely due 
to the operations of two banks only: it now appears that there 
was also a concentration upon particular categories of business. 
Of the quarter’s aggregate rise, one half was attributable to retail 
trade (with an increase of £10 million) and food, drink and 
tobacco (an increase of £22.7 million). Advances to the retail 
trade, indeed, have expanded in the past 12 months by 45 pet 
cent and now account for no less than 9 per cent (compared with 
7-3 per cent) of the aggregate—they are the largest single group 
apart from the omnibus “ personal and professional” category. 
In the expansion over the year the improvement in overall supplies 
and the reopening of businesses are evidently the principal 
influences, but the growth during the past quarter is presumably 
mainly a reflection of the rising price level. The expansion in 
food, drink and tobacco has been even more spectacular, the 
increase in 12 months being no less than 60 per cent, raising the 
proportion of the total from 6.3 per cent (it was no more than 5.8 
per cent in August last) to 8 per cent. There seems little doubt 
that an important factor here has been the changes in the scale 
and method of tobacco financing. As usual, the personal and pro- 
fessional group absorbed a substantial volume of finance, rising 
by nearly £19 million, and thus maintaining its proportion to the 
whole at 28.7 per cent. 

Of the quarter’s increase, therefore, only.£15 million represents 
advances to the twenty-two other categories. Hence there is little 
sign in the figures of the effects of the fuel crisis. Advances for 
coal mining have again declined—bur only fractionally—and now 
account for a mere 0.8 per cent of the total, Rather more. note- 
worthy, in view of nationalisation uncertainties, is the decline in 
the iron and steel group by £1.8 million to £12.9 million; it now 
represents only 1.2 per cent of the total compared with 1.8 pet 
cent last year. On the other hand, agricultural, engineering, 
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cotton, wool, other textiles, leather, rubber and chemicals, all 
show modest increases. An interesting indication of the potential 
effects upon the banks of a return from governmental to private 
methods of finance is afforded by the movements in the wool 
group. Changes here have been relatively slight in recent months, 
but the total now, at £10.2 million, is a good deal more than 
double what it was in February, 1946. 


* * x 


Spinning Machinery Register 


Just a year ago the Cotton Industry Working Party sub- 
mitted its report. Its first recommendation was that a survey 
should be undertaken of the industry’s plant and its suitability for 
modernisation. At the request of the President of the Board of 
Trade, the Cotton Board examined, as a first step, the spinning 
sections of the industry, and the results are published this week. 
The report is in three sections: a survey of cotton spinning 
machinery in operation as at October, 1946 ; a study of the com- 
parative effects of different forms of re-equipment as set out by 
the British Cotton Industry Research Association ; aml, finally, a 
statement by Textile Machinery Makers, Ltd., of their capacity 
under present conditions to undertake the manufacture of new 
machinery and to carry out renovations to old equipment. — 

The first part of the survey is a register of existing machinery. 
Much of the statistical material is of a highly technical nature, 
but the table reproduced below gives an overall picture of the 
present state of re-equipment. 


CONDITION OF MACHINERY IN THE SPINNING INDUSTRY 


Yo eee” | % of total machines 
macaines | reconditioned in : 
acquired in: | 





Total No. 


Type of Machine of Machines 


| Before 


1940-46 | 1935-39 | 1940-46 | 1935-59 1935 


Ladinde? col dcemstie ta 2,277 2. a | 43-3 | 28-31 428 
Carding engines .........-. 56,407 2 6 34°6 18-5 46-2 
CemiDets 4. cd ietllag. cy 9,537 1-8 3:8 75°9 14-5 4:0 
Deaw frames .. ..o. sowyoms ve 12,059 2 “2 41-8 16-3 41-5 
Slubbing frames .......... 3,966 “5 “3 43-6 19-1 36-5 
Intermediate frames ....... 7,763 “5 “4 41-9 17-2 40-0 
Roving frames ..........+. 14,367 “1 ‘9 38-3 16+3 44-8 
Jack frames..2......07200S7 5,279 3 “1 ) 4-2 7 20-1 38-3 
Single passage speed frames 225 15-4 3-8 65-9 §+1 9-9 
Weft mule pairs .........5% 4,077 Son Ea 44.9 19-7 | 35:5 
Twist mule pairs .......... 5,508h |... es 37-6 22-3 | 40-0 
Ring frames ...........006 25,966 3:8 4-4 37-2 15-4 40-9 
N.B.—There are a number of footnotes in the original table modifying slightly some of 


these figures, but they have been omitted owing to shortage of space. Their inclusion would 
not significantly alter the general picture. 
t New machinery included among re-conditioned. 


The analysis shows—as indeed was to be expected—that in hardly 
any instance has there been any extensive investment in new 
plant in the last rwelve years, and that much of the reconditioning 
was done before 1935. But the table does make plain that con- 
siderable renovations were made in the period 1940-46—a fact 
not widely appreciated outside the spinning industry. Un- 
fortunately, it is not possible to discover from the published 
information just how important, from the point of view of pro- 
ductive efficiency, these reconditioning programmes may have 
been. Reconditioning might mean virtually building a new 
machine, or it might mean only minor changes. 

Section two of the survey analyses the effects of different kinds 
of re-equipment in terms of yarn quality, labour-saving effects of 
machinery changes and machine cost. The general conclusions 
to be drawn from the tables is ‘that the most valuable 
savings in labour costs at current prices of machinery are 
to be found in short processing (especially in the coarser counts 
of cotton) which involves introducing a high-draft spianing 
system. These broad principles were already widely recognised 
in the industry. The value of the report lies in the detailed 
analysis of potential economies for each type of machine in the 
spinning process. 

The iast section endorses the conclusion drawn in the second 
section, that the issues of reconditioning versus installing new 
machines must be judged on the merit of each case, with the 
Proviso that reconditioning worn-out machines should be dis- 
couraged. Attention is also drawn to the adverse effects on textile 


machinery production of cluttering up the workshops with too . 


Many machines awaiting renovation. : 
_ This survey is factual. General questions of policy are outside 
tS purview. It fits into place as a companion volume to the 


Shed report on. the textile miachinery industry. (An interim 
Teport from this source was discussed in these columns four weeks 
ago.) The main value of the Cotton Board’s report lies in the 
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background it provides for the preparation of re-grouping schemes 
under the Government’s offer to advance 25 per cent of the cost 
of re-equipment to units of not less than about 500,000 spindles. 


* x * 


Stanhope Steamship Case 


The mere fact of the refusal of a quotation by the Stock 
Exchange—i.e., of permission to deal—is not in itself a matter 
which would call for comment, even though such action is 
happily rare. But a case in which there appears to be an acute 
conflict of opinion between the Council and one of the most 
reputable and experienced firms of brokers in the house deserves 
to be put on record. The trouble arises over an offer by the 
Stanhope Steamship Company, a concern, incorporated in 1934, 
which in the decade to September 30th last earned £572,246, 
before income tax, and distributed £67,592. Of these sums, 
£250,167. was earned and {£12,000 paid in the last of the ten 
years. At the end of the period the company had a capital of 
£60,000 and net assets of £916,736. Fixed assets alone were 
taken in at £1,783,007 but were valued independently at over 
£3,000,000. Since the date of the accounts there has been a 
series of operations, including the sale of one ship to the chair- 
man, Mr J. A. Billmeir, and a cash distribution to the old share- 
holders of {£100,000 out of capital profits. The net result is 
a slight increase in fixed assets and a minor addition to the bank 
overdraft, raising it to £692,857. For the purpose of raising 
fresh capital, the old £1 ordinary have been split into 1,200,000 
1s. ordinary and an additional 400,000 of such shares were offered 
to the public at 22s, 6d. per share as well as an equal number 


of 53 per cent cumulative redeemable preference shares of {1 
each at 21s. 6d. 


Two points are worth making: a larger part of the excess of 
net assets over issued capital appears to be due to capital 
appreciation, and of the gross yield of the new issue. (£880,000), 
almost 4 per cent is absorbed by expenses of the issue and a 
further 78.7 per cent in repaying the bank overdraft, leaving only 
£152,000 odc to be added to working capital. Contracts have 
been concluded under which Mr Billmeir is engaged for 15 years 
as managing director at a salary of £5,000, exclusive of fees as 
chairman and expenses, and by which J. A. Billmeir & Co., of 
which the chairman owns the issued share capital, are appointed 
as managers of the company for an equal period on terms the 
money value of which is not specified but which are related to the 
tonnages and gross earnings of the ships. 





In addition to the short “ Statistical Summary ” which 
appears weekly in The Economist, a full service of 
statistical and factual information appears weekly in 

Records and _ Statistics 
Supplement to The Economist 
Records and Statistics is a separate, self-contained 


weekly publication of from 16 to 24 pages. It includes 
not only many statistical tables but also factual records 
of public affairs, including Parliamentary activities and 
digests of state papers, and industrial and commercial 
ceports from home and overseas. It is believed to be 
the most comprehensive statistical and factual report 
appearing weekly anywhere in the world. 

The Records and Statistics Supplement to The 
Economist is available by postal subscription only. The 
subscription, which may be sent direct to this office or 
through a newsagent, is 30s. per annum. For those who 
are already direct postal subscribers to The Economist, 
the economy of posting both publications together makes 
it possible to quote a combined subscription of £4. 
Subscribers to The Economist who wish to receive 
Records and Statistics should notify this office as soon 
as possible, but are asked not to send any money until 
an account is rendered. It is regretted that it is no 
longer possible to supply back numbers of Records 
and Statistics oc to date subscriptions back. 

Paper shortage also makes it impossible to supply 
sample copies. For a limited time, however, subscribers 
to Records and Statistics will be allowed, if they wish, 
to cancel any unexpired portion of a subscription. 
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On the basis of this prospectus, the issuing broker succeeded 
in securing support for the issue from only one of the four or 
five jobbers in the shipping market. The Stock Exchange 
regulations call for the support of two jobbers, but the Council 
can waive this requirement if it thinks fit. In the event, the 
issuing broker was asked to state a case and did so, but without 
satisfying the authorities, and the quotation was refused on the 
eve of the opening of the lists. The brokers deferred proceeding 
to allotment for three working days, thus giving applicants an 
opport unity to withdraw, which was the proper action to take 
in the circumstances. (Under the new Companies Bill no allot- 
ment may be made if a quotation is refused.) The sub-under- 
writers are, however, called upon to bear the burden, for their 
contract did not contain the “escape clause” which commonly 
acquits them of responsibility if no quotation is granted. The 
allotment has been made, but there is no information as to its 
details. The issuing broker has until Monday next to appeal, but 
at the time of writing no appeal has been officially lodged. 

The issue is of great importance for this firm’s reputation, and 
every effort will be made to secure a compromise arrangement ; 
but it fs not easy to see on what grounds the Council can reverse 
its decision, unless indeed the issuing broker can produce im- 
portant evidence which was not available before. It is rather sur- 
prising that a firm of this experience did not see the possibility 
of a refusal ; had that been foreseen, it would presumably have 
withdrawn earlier. The Council has gone to great lengths in 
pursuance of its self-assumed duty of protecting the investor, and, 
while this is not a matter on which the vote of the market should 
be the deciding factor, it is clear that it has the support of the 
majority of the jobbers in its present decision. Whether, however, 
it is desirable that the Council should go to such lengths and in 
effect pronounce upon the intrinsic merits of a particular project— 
this, presumably, is what its decision in this case amounts to—is 
a difficult and very debatable question. 


* * ” 


Fuel Savings and Working Hours 


It is satisfactory, and a tribute to the patient efforts at con- 
ciliation of the Ministry of Labour, that, after long months of 
negotiation, full agreement has been reached between the engin- 
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eering employers and trade unions on the terms and con 

for staggered hours to reduce the electricity load this 

Both sides have had to make concessions. The unions have 

to give up their five-day week and work on Saturday m 

at normal rates, where this is necessary to make up a full w 
week of 44 hours. The employers on their side have agreed 
pay night rates for night shifts, in spite of the increase in cogig 
which any considerable transfer to night working must entail 
Both sides have agreed to compromise on the question of ove. 
time rates for abnormal daytime hours. 


A memorandum accompanying the agreement emphasises the 
need for local flexibiliry and points out that detailed arrange. 
ments for shedding the load must be determined in each regiog 
in the light of the local availability of power It also stressey 
that the arrangements should be regarded as of a temporary emer. 
gency character and should not represent a permanent system @ 
working. The suggestion, originally put forward in the Mini 
of Labour’s sub-committee on electricity, that, wherever possible, 
factories should be grouped on an area basis, so as to spread the 
load more evenly, is approved. 


This agngement, which affects some 2} million workers ina 
key industry, should be a stimulus to other industries to speed 
up their negotiations and overcome any obstacles which may have 
hitherto retarded agreement. The urgent call of the TUC3 
General Council to the Government to secur: the adoption of 
measures to spread the load should have the same effect—ind- 
dentally, it is interesting to note that, having originally opposed 
night-shift working, the TUC has now come round to the view 
that some transfer of the load of heavy power using plant will 
be necessary if a breakdown is to be avoided. The national target, 
as indicated in the Electricity Sub-committee report, is to ensure 
that the peak load carried this winter does not exceed two-thirds 
of the peak load carried during the corresponding period last 
winter. The effects of the crisis of last February and March 
would have been very much less severe had industry been able 
to adjust its working arrangements sufficiently rapidly to meet the 
situation. If a new crisis is to be avoided next winter, it is essef- 
tial that schemes should be agreed during the summer months, 


in such a form that they could be put into operation at very short 
notice. 
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SILVER LINE LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the C. ompanies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 
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The Subscription Lists will open on Thursday, 10th July, for an 
ISSUE OF 
1,000,000 4; per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each at 21s. per Share 
and 


500,000 Ordinary Shares of 10s. each at 17s. per Share. 

The prospectus shows (inter alia) that :— 
1, The Company and its wholly owned subsidiary, Kerr-Silver Lines (Canada), Limited, are engaged in world-wide 
passenger accommodation. Alone or 
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Meanwhile the w-der aspects of fuel saving in industry have been 
surveyed by the Parliamentary and Scientific Committee in a 
report issued last week. The committee estimates that if the 
present utilisation efficiency of fuel—the efficiency factor now is 

per cent—could be increased by one-tenth, the saving 
would be sufficient to provide an annual coal output this year 
of 220 million tons, It points out that during the crisis the total 
saving of coal as a resuc of the cuts was only 2 million tons ; yet 
the consequential dislocation may have cost an export loss of 
some £200 million, The committee’s estimate that output in 1947 
is unlikely to exceed 195 million tons is pessimistic—although on 
current trends pessimism would seem to be justified—leaving a 
gap of 15 million tons between output and the estimated annual 
consumpticn of 210 million tons. 

Few of the points raised in the report are new, although the 
authoritative character of the sub-committee which prepared it 
must carry weight. It recommends, for instance, that coal allo- 
cations to industry should be on a system of priorities and on a 
basis which provides an incentive to fuel saving. It makes certain 
recommendations for domestic saving and urges some restrictions 
or rationing scheme for the sale of new electric fires and electric 
appliances. Oil conversion schemes should be speeded up, as 
should research into methods of combating the effects of frost, ice 
and snow on the transport system. The report is an interim one, 
and is mainly concerned to set out the urgent needs and difficulties. 
The fuller and more technical report now being prepared on the 
scientific aspects of coal utilisation will be awaited with interest. 


* * * 


Hudson’s Bay Outlook 


There are signs that the Hudson’s Bay Company, in 
common with other trading concerns operating in relatively 
prosperous countries, is facing the possibility of a new turning 
point in its affairs. The report for the year to January 31st last 
shows a fall in all the main sources of revenue separately stated in 
the accounts. In the general trading account the decline is more 
than offset by a halving of the tax provision (now £670,000), and 
the net profit is slightly higher on the year at £161,539. This 
covers the dividend, increased from 7 per cent to 8 per cent—a 
new high level for many years—with a margin of some £50,000. 
In the Land Account, revenue is down from £308,849 to £257,731, 
but the statutory provision for capital reserve is reduced from 
£94,740 to £70,926, leaving the net figure a little lower. The divi- 
dend is maintained at 5 per cent tax free and the carry forward 
raised by £156,424 with the assistance of £120,000 previously 
reserved for a contingent liability which will not materialise. 
As a source of large-scale revenue, the Land Account cannot have 
many more years of life. Although sales last year dropped by 
one-third in amount they nonetheless absorbed one-fifth of the 
company’s unsold land. Further, there was a drop in price which 
is likely to be accentuated should farming prosperity decline or 
alternative means of spending income increase, 
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It appears that virtually all sources of general trading revenue 
enjoyed a record year—except for the fur trade. This suffered so 
heavy a fall in values towards the close: of the period that the 
resultant writing down of stock-in-trade caused a loss, after 
many years of good results, Some further fall in prices is likely, 
but it is expected that trading results will be satisfactory and the 
experience of the current year to date supports this view. As to 


the other sections of the business the Governor, Sir Patrick Ashley 
Cooper, states : 


While customers’ high spending continues, the pace of return to 
normal buying and selling is quickening, and we may expect that 
free competition will again prove effective. 

Already, on a larger turnover, the retail stores suffered a fall both 
in profit margins and in net earnings. It remains to be seen 
whether the company has been able to consolidate the improved 
position it was attempting to build up before the war, but it is at 
least probable that Canada will suffer to some degree if there is a 
substantial recession in the United States. 


The accounts still lack consolidated figures, although there is a 
half-promise of a consolidated balance sheet for the current year. 
The Statutory statement for last year shows an increase of sorpe 
£237,500 in interests in subsidiaries and a rather larger decline in 
net current assets, but a much larger proportion of the total of 
some £4,733,000 is represented by merchandise and debtors. 
Dollar assets are converted at the old rate of 4.866 dollars to the 
pound, thus understating the sterling value, and there is in addi- 
tion, the right to a refund of Canadian EPT, estimated at £577,000. 
of which the first payment is not due until next year and for 
which no credit has been taken in the accounts. The outlook is 
evidently uncertain and this is reflected in a sharp fall in the value 
of the 20s. ordinary shares from a recent peak of 106s. 3d. to 87s. 
At that price the yield on last year’s dividend is the comparatively 
handsome one of £2 14s, per cent tax free, but the 5 per cent tax 
free from land is bound to decline and the power of the trading 
account to make the loss good has yet to be proved. 


* * * 


World Tea Supplies 


The output of tea in India reached a record level in 1946, 
when some §85 million Ib. were produced compared with 452 
million Ib. in 1938, although the acreage planted was similar. In 
Ceylon, tea production was also well above the pre-war level, and 
reached 280 million Ib. last year. But the development has not 
been steady; the acreage planted declined continuously from 
§§9,000 acres in 1936 to §49,800 acres in 1942 and thereafter re- 
mained approximately at that figure. This reduction occurred in 
both estates and smallholdings, but the latter acreage has on 
the whole been more stable since 1938. There is, unfortunately, 
no official information about production in the Netherlands East 
Indies, but no sizeable exports of tea are expected until next 
year. In 1938 estates and native production in that country 
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amounted to 178 million lv., and this quantity has been almost 
made good by the expansion of output in India and Ceylon. More- 
over, production in East Africa has increased from a pre-war total 
of 23 million lb. to approximately 30 million Ib. in 1946—a signi- 
ficant expansion, no doubt, to the producing countries, but 1ts 
contribution to the total world import consumption of about 900 
million Ib. is negligible. There are no details available for Japanese 
production, which betore the war had increased to 127 million Ib. 
in 1939, while estimates for China indicate an annual output of 
about 600 million Jb. 


An assessment of world consumption trends is difficult owing | 
to the absence of data. The United Kingdom, which before the | 
war accounted for about half of the world’s total, absorbed only | 
380 million Ib, in 1946, according to the calculations of the Inter- | 


national Tea Commuttee, compared with 432,000 million Ib, in 
1938—a reduction of about 12 per cent. Actual consumption de- 


clined by oniy 10 per cent, the difference being made up by an | 


off-take from stocks. It would seem kkely that if the tea output 
of both India and Ceylon is maintained at present levels, world 
requirements will be amply filled once the Netherlands East Indies’ 
supply again becomes available. Nevertheless, if the present 
policies of full employment are pursued in consuming countries, 


the totai level of consumption will probably be above the pre-war 
figures. 
* ~ o 


Dock Labour Decasualisation 


A delegate meeting of dockers last Friday agreed unanimously 
to accept the Ministry of Labour’s scheme for the permanent de- 
casualisation of dock labour. The final scheme has been slightly 
modified, to the advantage of the men, and under it the dock 
worker will receive a guaranteed weekly wage of £4 8s., instead 
of the £4 7s. 6d. proposed by the Hethezington Committee. Thus, 
for the first time in history, the docker will enjoy security of 
income. As Mr Arthur Deckin, secretary of the Transport and 


General Workers’ Union, commented at the end of the meeting: | 
“This agreement marks the end of casual employment in dockland | 


and the end of a fifty-year fight.” Now that the dockers have gained 
this important objective, it is to be hoped that the rank and file, 


as well as their leaders and delegates, will make rea] efforts to | 


preserve industrial peace in this difficult industry. Perhaps a 
test case will be provided in the Clydeside dockers’ reaction to the 
report of the Ministry of Labour’s committee of enquiry into the 
size of the labour force at the Port of Glasgow. This committee 
was set up after the seven weeks’ strike of Glasgow dockers over 
the dismissal of 500 redundant workers, which had brought spas- 
modic sympathetic action from London dockers. The committee 
rejects the union’s thesis that a labour force of 3.600 men is 
needed on the basis of a 44-hour week, and considers that a total of 
2,900 is sufficient. The employers had suggested 2,850, in view 
of the extension of mechanical handling and the decline in traffic 
at the port. The present number on the register is 3,400. 

There can be no doubt that the committee’s figure is adequate— 
possibly more than adequate—to man the port. The tonnage of 
3.5 million tons handled in the eleven months ended May 31st 
is abeut half that for the year ending June 30, 1941, when the 
registration scheme was first introduced. It would be entirely 
uneconomic, and might endanger the whole national scheme, if 
the port were allowed to carry a large surplus. Yet, if soo dockers 
are declared redundant, in view of the recent trouble and the 
existence of unemployment on Clydeside, there may well be a fresh 
cutbreak of unrest among the men, 


Shorter Notes 


Maximum prices for newsprint, paper and paper-board are to 
be increased from July 7th owing to higher costs of woodpulp and 
other paper-making materials. Maximum prices of home-produced 
newsprint will be raised by £7 2s. 6d. a ton. 


* 


Immediate cuts in cigarette allocations to retailers are being 
made by the Imperial Tobacco Company. Two of the largest 
branches, making Players and Wills, have had to make pre- 
cautionary reductions in quotas to customers owing to the 
uncertainty of future supplies of leaf tobacco arising from the 
dollar shortage. + 


Netherlands Indies prospective total tin output for 1947 has 
been estimated at 21,000 tons, and is expected to increase to 37,000 
tons in 1948 and 43,000 tons in 1949. 
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What 
do YOU know 


about 
the ‘other’ films? 





A survey on British films was recently carried out by 
Research Services Ltd. amorg top-ranking professional 
and business people. (Some idea of the type of person 
approached will be gained from the fact that the 
principal papers read by them are: The Times, The 
Observer, The Economist, The New Statesman and Nation, 
The Spectator and Tribune.) The answers given suggest 


that many people are lacking accurate information. For 
instance, 75°, of informants were unaware that the 
Rank Organisation makes NON-FEATURE films. 


Among the classes of non-feature films regularly 
produced by the Rank Organisation are: 


EDUCATIONAL More and more teachers are using 
these films to supplement traditional methods, 

* % oo 
INSTRUCTIONAL Films to aid recruitment to industry. 
Films to train factory workers and to demonstrate industrial 
sales technique. Training films for the Services, and films 
specially commissioned by Government Departments. 

& * * 

CHILDREN’S Fifty-two entertainment films are being 
specially made this year for showing in the Children’s 
Cinema Clubs. 

*% * * 
DOCUMENTARY Including ‘This Modern Age, a 
forthright monthly commentary, a picture of our times 
seen through British eyes. Subjects already covered include 
* Homes for All,’ ‘ Palestine’ and ‘ The Coal Crisis’. 

* * * 

NEWS The best of screen reporting in Gaumont-British 


and Universal Newsreels, and (for showing overseas) in 
World Wide News. 


J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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SOUTH-EASTERN GAS CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


A YEAR OF CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The fifteenth ordinary general meeting of 
the South-Eastern Gas Corporation, Limited, 
was held, on the 3rd instant, at Gas In- 
dustry House, 1, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 


Mr A. E. Sylvester, F.C.A.. the chairman, 
who presided, said: — 


Since the accounts were printed, the 
directors have learned with very great regret 
of the death of Major Julian Day, who had 
been ill for a long time. He played a lead- 
ing part in the formation of this corporation, 
and in the movement to co-ordinate gas 
undertakings by means of holding com- 
panies, and the board will greatly miss his 
wide knowledge and sound judgment. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, circulated with the report and 
accounts :-- 

I must first of all refer to the great loss 
we have sustained by the death in April of 
cur colleague and friend Mr Thomas 
Hardie. He had spent his life in the service 
of the gas industry, and had been a director 
of this corporation for ten years. 


Mr Henry Woodall, who became a direc- 
tor of the corporation in 1933, resigned from 
the board at the end of last year. Mr 
Woodall has an exceptionally wide know- 
ledge and experience of the gas industry, 
and I wish to pay a tribute to the valuable 
contribution he made to the development of 
the corporation. 


During the year the board invited Major 
the Hon. Gwilym Lloyd George, . P.C., 
MP., to become a director, and this apvoint- 
ment will be submitted for your confirma- 
tion. 

The vear 1946 was one of continued pro- 
gress, and the total output of gas for our 
operating companies was 13 per cent. more 
than in 1945 and 43 per cent. above the pre- 
war figure. 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The revenue account shows an increase 
of £15,000 in the dividends and interest re- 
ceived on investments. During the war the 
income of the corporation was substantially 
reduced because most of the companies 
supplying areas on the south-east coast were 
unable to pay dividends, All but one of those 
companies were able to resume dividends 
in 1946, the one exception being the Broad- 
stairs Company. This company incurred 
exceptionally heavy losses during the war, 
and the profits earned since have not yet 
been sufficient to write off the deficit so 
accumulated. é 


Even if the profits are available, it is not 
always possible for our operating companies 
to return to the rates of dividend they were 
paying before the war. Dividends are 
limited by reference to the price charged to 
consumers for gas in comparision with a 
standard price. In order that stockholders 
should not be prejudiced by or benefit from 
mcreases or decreases in cost beyond the 
company’s control, provision was made 
under this system for the standard ‘price to 
be varied, but, in spite of greatly increased 
Costs, it has not been possible in recent years 
to obtain the necessary Government sanc- 
ton for any variation. During last year we 

to take advantage of the Gas (Maxi- 

mum = cae pte Order and 
irection, , which permits cer- 

tain of the increases in costs to be taken into 
account in calculating the dividend ‘payable, 

t even where this order is applicable the 


rate of dividend must still be limited to 1 
per cent. below the average rate paid for the 
three years before the war. 


ASCOT COMPANY'S DIVIDEND 


The present accounts include a dividend 
on the ordinary stock of the Ascot District 
Gas and Electricity Company only for the 
first half-year. The whole of this joint 
undertaking appears to be subject to acqui- 
sition under the terms of the Electricity 
Bill, and it has been decided to defer the 
declaration of a dividend for the December 
half-year until the position is clarified. 


Other income is up by £24,000. The in- 
crease in the quantity of goods obtained 
through the central purchasing organisation 
resulted in a greater revenue from commis- 
sions, and mcre was received in interest on 
the increased amount of leans outstanding. 


On the debit side, general expenses are 
up by £9,000, and there are increased 
charges for interest and income-tax. As 
the result of the year’s working, there is a 
profit of £141,285 to be carried to the appro- 
priation account, compared with £121,216 
in the previous year. 


DIVIDEND RESTORED TO 6 PER CENT. 


Taking in the balance of profit brought 
forward, there is a sum of £234,228 avail- 
able for distribution. The directors have 
paid the usual dividends on the preference 
stock and an interim dividend of 14 per cent. 
on the ordinary stock, We are now recom- 
mending a final ordinary dividend of 4} per 
cent., less tax, thus restoring the dividend to 
the rate of 6 per cent. which was regularly 
paid from 1933 to 1939. After payment of 
this the sum of £102,515 will remain to be 
carried forward, compared with £92,943 
brought in. 


The corporation has continued to ad- 
vance money to subsidiary companies to 
finance development, and the loans to sub- 
sidiaries at March 31, 1947, amounted to 
£768,478, an increase of £500,000 on the 
figure for the previous year. At March 31, 
1947, the temporary borrowings of the 
corporation amounted to £801,356, in ad- 
dition to which there was the sum of 
£474,293 on deposit from subsidiary com- 
panies. 

Since the close of the year British 
Government securities, shown as an asset 
at their cost of £271,000 have been sold, 
and the sum of £280,000 realised by their 
sale has been applied to reduce these bor- 
rowings. I have dealt thus briefly with the 
accounts, since they are so largely self-ex- 
planatory, and would now like to offer a 
few observations on the general circum- 
stances in which we are operating. 


GROUP ORGANISATION 


As you are well aware, the intention of 
the Government is to nationalise the gas in- 
dustry within the lifetime of the present 
Parliament. The policy of the directors re- 
mains the same as I outlined to you last 
year and we are continuing, within the limits 
of our powers, to maintain the orderly 
development of the business: But for the 
restrictions imposed by war time, which 
have in the main continued and seem likely 
still to continue, our aim would have been 
to ‘effect an integration of our various in- 
terests by actual amalgamations of com- 
panies, which because of geographical 
position and character of business would 
benefit from such a procedure. For various 
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‘reasons, however, such a cours¢ seems hardly 


practical at this time. The need for action, 
however, remains, and we are thus forced on 
to a second-best method—-namely, to operate 
the companies in groups so as to obtain the 
maximum benefit of co-ordination short of 
actual amalgamation. 


We have formed four groups, namely: 

Uxbridge group, consisting of Ascot, 
Chertsey, Slough, Uxbridge, Windsor. 

North London group, consisting of 
Hornsey, Lea Bridge, North Middlesex, 


Maidstone group, consisting of Graves- 
end,... Lewes,.. Maidstone, | Mid-Kent, 
Rochester, Sheppy, Sittingbourne, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 


Coastal group, consisting of Broadstairs, 
Deal, Dover, East Kent, Folkestone, Hast- 
ings, Herne Bay, Whitstable. 


Periodical meetings of each group are held, 
at which the directors meet the managers of 
the companies. In order to simplify the 
planning of meetings and to regularise the 
proceedings, it has been arranged that all 
directors of the corporation should’ be 
directors also of each operating company, 
Thus the group meetings can fulfil their two- 
fold function of a board meeting and what 
might be called a district departmental meet- 
ing. To avoid any misunderstanding, how- 
ever, I should explain that directors of the 
corporation draw fees only from the corpora- 
tion and are not entitled to any separate fees 
from the operating companies. These, as 
you can see from the published accounts, are 
all paid to the corporation. 


IMPORTANCE OF CAREFUL PLANNING 


The general pattern of nationalisation (as 
seen in coal and electricity) is not one which 
I, personally, find reassuring. The danger 
of very large organisations is that, unless they 
are carefully planned, remote control takes 
place of the personal touch. Assuming the 
need for a large organisation, the problem 
is how to ensure that the operational units 
may function with the greatest efficiency, 
using the word broadly and including the 
maintenance and improvement of human re- 
lationships. This, in my opinion, is only 
possible when the distinction between the 
laying down of policy and the business of 
carrying it out is clearly understood and 
effected in the scheme of organisation. Full 
operational authority should be given at as 
low a stage in the plan as practicable and 
only policy matters (with, necessarily, some 
power over major appointments) put into the 
hands of regional and national authorities. 
Neither of these bodies should intervene in 
details of operation, but should confine them- 
selves to such matters as can only be 
effectively judged on a regional or national 
level, as the case may be. 


It follows from this that, to my mind, the 
appointments to boards at these levels of ex- 
perts with executive functions is unsound; 
each board should act collectively and should 
obtain its data and local opinions from the 
working units. Their staffs should be com- 
paratively small and engaged principally in 
the collection of necessary facts and figures. 

I fear you may think this all very elemen- 
tary and obvious. It is indeed, but can we 
really feel that these simole principles are 
being considered in the vast schemes that are 
being so hastily thrown together? 


However soundly a scheme of organisation 
is. planned, it cannot work successfully 
unless the right people are put into the right 
jobs, We are fortunate in the corporation 
and. its subsidiaries in having a splendid 
team, and a good spirit runs through the en- 
tire organisation. gualities of courage 


and. endurance which were shown over and 
over again in the war are still there, and I 
am sure the shareholders would wish to join 
with the board in expressing our thanks and 
good wishes to all our employees. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GOODLASS WALL AND LEAD INDUSTRIES, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 
MR CLIVE COOKSON’S REVIEW 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
Goodlass Wall and Lead Industries, Limued, 
was held in London on the 2nd instant, Mr 
Clive Cookson, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
statement circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year 1946:— 

In spite of the statement which I made 
last year as to the nature of our business, 
I notice that some sections of the press 
appear still to be under the impression that 
we are solely a paint-making company. This 
is far from the case. Although paint manu- 
facture is a prosperous amd important 
section of our undertaking, it has for a 
long time been our policy to spread our 
activities over a wide field of industry. The 
fact is that paint making, as such, constitutes 
less than a third of our whole business what- 
ever criterion is used. ; 

The improved trading results are derived 
from all departments of our business and 
they reflect the favourable conditions brought 
about by the eager demand for all our 
products and the willing efforts of our 
management and workers. Without doubt 
also the effect of rising prices has operated 
for many products other than our main 
raw materials, producing a general buoyancy 
of income. The results of this favourable 
background are not the less welcome, but 
it is wise, when circumstances have conspired 
to help us, to give due weight to the fact, 

We have also certainly derived increasing 
benefit from the improvements in plant and 
processes which we have carried out over 
a long period and which are producing 4 
cumulative effect in economy of working. 
This policy and the depreciation which has 
been applied to our fixed assets have resulted 
in balance-sheet valuations much below real 
values even when present inflated costs are 
ignored, 


DEMAND EXCEEDS PRODUCTION 


This time last year I indicated that our 
activities would be determined by the 
amount of raw materials available, and this 
has proved to be correct. On all sides of 
our business, in common with most other 
manufacturing businesses, the demand has 
far exceeded our production with available 
raw materials, and the problem has been 
the allocation of our output in accordance 
with the requirements of Government 
Departments on the lines most advantageous 
to the national interest. 

There is an acute world shortage of lead, 
no new deposits of any magnitude having 
been discovered in recent years, and this 
may continue for some time. The present 
high price will possibly bring forward sup- 
plies which otherwise would not emerge, but 
it may well be that on the longer view, 
lead, compared with the other non-ferrous 
metals, willbe relatively higher in price than 
in the past. The shortage of lead in primary 
form was, to some extent, made good for the 
time being by an increase in the volume of 
secondary materials available, partly as a 
result of the aftermath of war. Having had 
the foresight during past years to build up 
an up-to-date and flexible smelting and 
refining organisation, we are able to play 
an important part in bringing these secon- 
dary materials forward for general use in 
metallic form. The benefit of this capacity 
has been felt not only by us but by other 
ee NN eee ot. Oe eens eave 
whor, 


The turnover on the paint side of our 
business showed a gratifying increase; great 


efforts by our Liverpool staff to expand 
production, which was so severely cut down 
by the loss of our main factory, have contri- 
buted powerfully, bur all our paint companies 
have done well and this has brought about 
a very satisfactory inaprovement in the 
trading results. It is a pleasure to report 
that most of our well-known specialities are 
again obtainable though in quantities much 
smaller than our customers would wish. 
Most raw materials were in short supply, 
particularly linseed oil and, unfortunately, 
this position still continues. Good progress 
has been made with the erection of the new 
paint factory at Speke, to which I referred 
last year. All of the foreign paint subsidiaries 
showed excellent results. 


FACTORY RECONDITIONING 


During the year we have pressed on 
agaimst aimcreasing delays and _ difficulties 
with our programme of factory recondition- 
ing and extension. Our programme is a 
large one and it is already evident that it 
will unavoidably take longer than we hoped. 
Further improvements have been devised 
and the cost of existing plans has been con- 
stantly rising. Our E.P.T. post-war re- 
fund will be available for these purposes but 
we have not taken credit for this in the 1946 
accounts. We are also very much increas- 
ing our investment in the Titanium In- 
dustry. For these reasons and also because 
of the exceptional nature of part ‘of this 
year’s profit we are again devoting only a 
very moderate share of the amount available 
for distribution in the form of dividends. 
Our ratio of the amount distributed in divi- 
dends to the net profit has been as follows 
in recent years: 1943, 64 per cent.; 1944, 
54 per cent.; 1945, 57 per cent. and 1946, if 
the proposals of the Board are approved, 47 
per cent. As will be seen from the accounts, 
if the Board’s recommendations are accepted 
all classes of shareholders will receive a 
total of £168,603 net after deduction of 
taxation, whereas it has been necessary to 
reserve against total taxation on the year’s 
accounts a sum of no less than £1,129,203. 

Although we are making every effort to 
economise, particularly in the use of labour, 
our costs continue to rise, and, with the 
advent of a 44-hour week this summer, the 
tendency will continue. I am strongly in 
favour of the best possible conditions for all 
employees in industry, but, unless improve- 
ment in conditions is accompanied by in- 
creased output, the result will very soon be 
shown to be disastrous for the country. . It 
must also be realised that in many processes 
rate of output is determined by plant capa- 
city as well as by the nature of the process, 
and in these cases a loss of total output or 
an increase of cost is unavoidable if operat- 
ing hours are reduced. This fact is not 
sufficiently recognised. 

The year’s results must be leoked upon 
as being more favourable than they would 
have been had the prices of our raw 
materials not risen. We would prefer to see 
steady prices at lower levels and normal con- 
ditions of trading. Unfortunately this time 
has not yet arrived. It is therefore difficult 
to make any reliable forecast of our normal 
trading prospects in 1947. The shortage of 
lead and other vital raw materials is more 
acute than ever; the volume of our trade 
has shown reduction so far this year as com- 
pared with last year. We are, however, in a 


es Sale, See ae, nee 
pa ree ing metal and other 
materials, we to give a good account 
of ourselves. 4 


The report was adopted. 


THE ECONOMIST, July 5, i947. 


THE TRUST COMPANY OR 
LONDON AND SCOTLAND, 
LIMITED 


LARGER REVENUE AND DIVIDEND 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
The Trust Company of London ang 
Scotland, Limited, was held in London 9 
the 30th ultimo. 


Mr B. W. Bloomer, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: ; 

Net revenue, after payment of all expemsey 
and debenture interest and allowing for 
income tax, amounts to £33,666, an increase 
of £7,122 compared with the previous year, 
Your directors recommend that the dividend 
for the year on the ordinary stock be 
increased from 4 per cent. to 54 per cent, 
less tax. 


Our holdings are spread over 554 
securities, and are distributed as follows:— 
Bonds, debentures and debenture stocks 
8.80 per cent.; preference stocks and shares 
23.50 per cent.; ordinary and deferred 
stocks and shares 67.70 per cent. Eighty. 
seven per cent. of the book cost, or 91 per 
cent. on the valuation of these investments is 
represented by securities within the British 
Empire. A_ valuation of the investments 
shows a further improvement, the apprecia- 
tion being 26.21 per cent. on the balance 
sheet figure. On this basis the break up 
value of your ordinary stock at the date of 
the balance-sheet was over twice the nominal 
amount of the stock. 


The re-investment of funds becomes 
increasingly difficult with the various 
nationalisation proposals and the prevailing 
low interest rates, but an estimate of our 
earnings for the current year indicates that, 
in the absence of any unforeseen factors, our 
revenue will probably be at least maintained. 


The report was adopted. 


ODHAMS PRESS, LIMITED 
SUCCESS OF PUBLICATIONS 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Odhams Press, Limited, was held in 
London on the 26th ultimo. 

Mr Arthur G. Cousins, C.B.E., the chair- 
man, said that the trading profit of 
£1,098,226 was practically the same as that 
of the previous year. The net profit was 
£963,495 and the directcrs recommended an 
Ordinary dividend of 15 per cent. plus a 
bonus of 2§ per cent. The final results of the 
subsidiary companies was a net profit of 
£465,399 compared with £414,567 for the 
previous year. 

He was sure that all stockholders were 
proud of the success of the newspapers, 
periodicals and other publications for which 
they were responsible, including The Daily 
Herald, with a net circulation of over 
2,000,000 copies for every day of publication, 
The People, with a circulation of over 
4,500,000 copies each week, Fohn Bull, over 
a million, Illustrated, over a million, Woman, 
over a million, and many other periodicals 
with large and influential circulations. 

The net result of all the figures was & 
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THE ECONOMIST, July 5, 1947 


RICHARD CRITTALL AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


NEW CAPITAL PROPOSALS 
MR J. L. MUSGRAVE’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Richard Crittall and Company, Limited, was 
held at the company’s factory, Great West 
Road, Brentford, on the 30tn ultimo, Mr 
J. L. Musgrave (chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 


Before dealing with more formal matters 
I must refer to the resignation from the chair- 
manship of Mr Richard Godfrey Crittall, 
which took place in July last year. Mr 
Crittall has been a director of the company 
since 1911 and chairman since 1923. I am 
happy to state that he has agreed to retain 
his seat on the board, and he has accepted 
the vice-chairmanship of your company. 


Turning now to the year under review, I 
believe our shareholders will feel that. the 
result is satisfactory. It has been a year 
during which we have undertaken and carried 
through successfully a considerable scheme 
of reorganisation, which has led to the crea- 
tion of six new subsidiary companies, 


One of them has this year doubled its 
turnover and another has quadrupled its 
turnover ; all have operated at a profit, and 
in each case the order books reflect growth 
and expansion. 


CURRENT ORDERS AND SALES 


The current order book of the grouo at 
December 31, 1946, stood at the satisfactory 
figure of £1,600,000 and it should be noted 
by our shareholders that this figure is arrived 
at after eliminating from the order book all 
those orders where licences and permits had 
not been received ; the total volume of orders 
received at the date mentioned was consider- 
ably in excess of that figure. 


I would mention that during the four 
months ending April 30th this year, current 
orders have been received to the value of 
£598,000, including £157,000 for export, 
while sales in the same four-monthly period 
exceed those for the same period last year 
by 23 per cent. 


RAILWAY, MARINE AND AERIAL CONTRACTS 


During the year we have been favoured 
by one of the main-line railway companies 
with the order for the construction of the 
equipment for their first series of post-war 
kitchen cars. Another contract is from a 
shipping company for the heating and ven- 
tilation for, I believe, the first ship extensively 
embodying electric radiant heating panels 
ever to be built in this country. 

A further notable contract to which I 
would like to refer is for a large number of 
Our special aircraft galley ovens which we 
developed in collaboration with B.O.A.C. for 
use in airliners. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 


The expansion of the business in the field 
of industrial plant and equipment has been 
iM every way satisfactory and we are carrying 
Out a variety of important contracts for the 
Manufacture and supply and in many cases 

design, of equipment for important com- 
Panies in the food, chemical, photographic 
and industrial processing industries. * 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


We have a considerable volume of work for 
various Departments of His Majesty’s 


D t, and a tribute has recently been 
Paid to the very high standard of workman- 


ship put into a special and important Govern- 
ment contract by one of your subsidiary 
companies: 


NEW FACTORIES AND PROGRESS 


The growing volume of business has 
necessitated the expansion of our production 
facilities. In consultation with Government 
Officials, we decided to accept the offer made 
to us by the Board of Trade and establish a 
factory on the Hillington Estate at Glasgow. 
The negotiations for this factory were only 
completed in December last year, but pro- 
duction was cdémmenced at the end of 
February. 


Our activities in the Midlands have also 
demanded increased production facilities, and 
we have acquired a site in the new Stoke-on- 
Trent Development Area upon which we 
intend building a new factory to cater for the 
manufacture of industrial plant and equip- 
ment of various types and particularly for the 
refractory industries. This factory will not, 
however, be ready before the end of 1948 so 
far as we can determine at the present time, 
and we have, therefore, taken a lease of a 
factory in Stoke-on-Trent. 

I must pay tribute to the helpful co-opera- 
tion and consideration we received from the 
Government and Local Government officials 
during these negotiations, ard would state 
that without their help our acquisition and 
planting of the new factories could not have 
been carried out so speedily and efficiently. 

Qur three London factories continue to 
work at full pressure, and I am happy to say 
that our workpeople have agreed to work 
three nights a week overtime for a period of 
three months, to enable us to make up the 
time lost in the London factories during the 
fuel crisis, and steady progress is being made 
towards this end. Electrical generating plant 
has been acquired and installed at our Great 
West Road Factory, to balance any curtail- 
ment of power which may be imposed on us. 

I may sum up the manufacturing side of 
our organisation by saying that our factories 
are very fully occupied and have order books 
that will ensure full productivity for a con- 
siderable time, given only a continuity of raw 
material and labour, and an absence of diffi- 
culties such as those experienced earlier this 
year. 


THE CONTRACTING ACTIVITIES OF THE 
GROUP 


On the contracting side of our undertaking 
we have a full order-book, although our 
specialised work in the field of big public 
buildings must remain more pr less dormant 
until building restrictions are removed. We 
have been advised by many of our architects 
that they wish us to undertake certain im- 
portant building schemes. when permission is 
available, and I am confident that your com- 
pany will make a substantial contribution to 
the reconstruction of the great cities of this 
country. 

Our main contracting effort at the present 
time is concerned with the rehabilitation of 
industries, and we are carrying out a wide 
range of work in connection with the 

rnisation of. factories and industrial 
premises and of industrial processes in many 
parts of the country. Our services cover a 
wide field, and we can broadly take the shell 
of a factory and leave it equipped ready for 
production. 


EXPORT EFFORT 


At the end of the year we kad on our 
books export orders amounting to approxi- 
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mately £100,000 (excluding orders in the 
hands of our American subsidiary), but we 
also had export inquiries under negotiation 
amounting to one and a half million sterling, 
and we estimate thar not less than half this 
sum will accrue to us as firm orders during 
the course of the coming year. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS ENGINEERING AND 
' GONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


I cannot close this brief review of our ex- 
port work and potentialities without referring 
to the newly formed British Overseas Engi- 
neering and Construction Corporation, 
Limited, which came into existence towards 
the end of last year. This corporation, in 
which your company holds at the present 
time a substantial interest,’ was’ formed to 
canalise the supply to certain foreign coun- 
tries of a wide range of engineering equip- 
ment and constructional work, to eliminate 
unnecessary and wasteful competition, and 
to avoid duplication of overhead expenditure, 
thus improving the competitive quality of 
British firms in overseas markets. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The profit on the parent company’s trading 
for the year is £44,365 (a figure reached after 
full reserves have. been made), . .against 
£10,983 in the preceding year. To this sum 
must be added £19,550, representing interest 
received from loans made to subsidiary com- 
panies, and dividends received from sub- 
sidiary companies, thus giving us a total of 
£63,915, as against £53,569 last year. From 
this gross income of £63,915, must be de- 
ducted directors’ fees, £6,450, depreciation of 
fixed assets, £1,137, and full provision for 
taxation (including subsidiary companies’ ex- 
cess profits tax), amounting to £27,000. 
After making these deductions, in all amount- 
ing to £34,587, we have an available balance 
ire which compares with £15,630 in 


To this available balance of £29,328 must 
be added £26,886, brought forward from 
the previous year, giving an available total of 
£56,214. We have already paid the year’s 
preference dividend, absorbing £1,070, after 
deduction of tax, and we have paid an interim 
dividend on the ordinary share capital at the 
rate of 50 per cent., less tax, absorbing a 
further £13,750 ; and I shall ask you at the 
annual general meeting to approve a final 
dividend of 50 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares, less tax, which will absorb a further 
£13,750, leaving the carry-forward increased 
to £27,644. 

It should be noted that the total dividend 
payable to the ordinary shareholders for the 
year represents 13.2 per cent, on their capital 
and reserves employed in the business at 
December 31, 1946. It should also be noted 
that the ordinary dividend represents ap- 
proximately 6 per cent. on the current market 
valuation of the shares. 


NEED FOR NEW CAPITAL 


It is quite clear that the expansion of the 
business demands the creation of new per- 
manent capital, and your directors decided to 
approach the Capital Issues Committee for 
permission to increase the share capital of 
the company. It has been decided, subject to 
your approval, to increase this capital by the 
creation of 450,000 £1 5 per cent. cumulative 
preference shares, to be issued at 21s. 6d. 
each, and to rank pari passu with the 50,000 
preference shares now issued. 

It is my great pleasure to thank my col- 
leagues, our executive officers, and employees 
in our companies at home and overseas for 
their help and co-operation during the past 
year. 

The future expansion of the business is 
firmly based on the needs and reouirements 
of our many customers at home and overseas 
who come back time and time again for the 
services and products of your company. 

The report ans accounts were adopted. 





ULTRAMAR COMPANY, LIMITED 


OPERATIONS DURING PAST YEAR 
PRODUCTION PLANS 
INCREASE OF BORROWING PLANS 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
the Ultramar Company Limited was held at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, Lon- 
don, E.C., on the 25th ultimo. 


The directors’ report embodying the state- 
ment of the chairman (Sit Edwin Her- 
bert), together with the balance sheet of the 
company at June 30, 1946, and consolidated 
statement showing the position of the sub- 
sidiary companies as at that date have now 
been issued to stockholders. A report of 
Caracas Petroleum S.A. the company’s 
wholly owned subsidiary company, regarding 
its operations to May 10, 1947, is included, of 
which the following is a summary :— 


PARTICULARS OF CONCESSIONS 


The total area of oil concessions in which 
Caracas Petroleum S.A. is interested com- 
prises 1,941,000 acres of which 1,145,000 
acre are exploitation parcels and 796,000 
acres exploration concessions situated mainly 
in Eastern Venezuela. 


(a) Mercedes Oilfield and Adjoining Terri- 
tory: During the period under review 21 
wells have been drilled on the Mercedes 
field or in adjoining territory. Some of 
these wells were considerable outsteps to 
test the possibilities of outlying areas, thereby 
extending the limits of the proven producing 
area to the west and north. The remainder 
were drilled for development purposes, partly 
to provide potential oil for the pipeline and 
also gas for fuel and pressure maintenance. 
Six wells have been completed in the gas 
sand and 10 as oil producers.. One well has 
been suspended and four wells, which were 
drilled in the outlying areas, have been 
abandoned as dry holes. 


A NEW PRODUCING AREA 


(a) Palacio Oilfield: This 1s a new produc- 
ing area in the Chain Lots about eight miles 
south of the Mercedes field, on which four 
wells have been drilled. One of the wells 
was a dry hole, but the other three have been 
completed as oil wells. These discoveries 
have opened up an area of considerable pro- 
mise and a development programme is in 
progress. The latest drilling results have 
extended the proven area an additional two 
miles to the west. The productive horizons 
are considerably shallower than those of the 
Mercedes field. 


(a) Other Areas: On Infante Lot 13 an 
exploration well is preparing about 15 miles 
north of the Mercedes field. 

(a) Punzon-Grico: (b) Camaz-Placer: Two 
rigs have been kept in continuous operation 
on the Grico area and two on Gamaz-Placer. 
Seven exploration wells have been completed 
on Grico, Punzon and Camaz since June, 
1946. Five of these have been abandoned, 
and two on Grice have been cased as gas 
wells. The areas where this gas has been 
discovered are respectively 26 miles west and 
17 miles west-north-west. of the Mercedes 
field. 


DRILLING PROGRAMME 


Exploration wells are now being drilled on 
Placer (the Camaz-Placer area is jointly held 
with Atlantic Refining Co) 


The geophysical and geological programme 
on the Grico and Camaz-Placer exploration 
concessions is now well advanced, and pre- 
parations for the conversion into exploitation 
parcels of these —— will begin towards 
the end of 1947. ¢ programme of drilling 
on these exploratory concessions is well 
under way and will furnish valuable informa- 
tion to guide the selection of acreage to be 
Tetained. 


(c) Barbula and Grico Concessions: The 
drilling of an exploration well, Barbula 1, 
some 50 miles west of the Mercedes field, is 
now in progress. 

The geophysical and geological programmes 
are well advanced and preparations for par- 
celling into exploitation concessions will begin 
towards the end of the current year. 


(c) Cagigal Concessions: Caracas Petro- 
Ieum S.A. has made its selection from the 
exploration concessions, retaining 58,000 
acres of exploitation parcels, 


((a)}—In which Caracas Petroleum S.A. has 
a 50 per cent. interest.) 


((b)—In which Caracas Petroleum S.A. has 
a 35.53 per cent, interest.) 


((c)—In which Caracas Petroleum S.A. has 
a 100 per cent. interest.) 


PLANS FOR PRODUCTION 


S.AP. Las Mercedes, in which Caracas 
Petroleum S.A. has a 50 per cent. interest, 
has now in continuous operation nine 
drilling rigs with three additional rigs ex- 
pected to be delivered shortly. This drilling 
equipment is chiefly devoted to the develop- 
ment of production for the pipeline which it 
is anticipated will be ready for operation in 
the second quarter of 1948 and to the com- 
pletion of the heavy programme of explora- 
tory drilling. 

At this date there are 29 wells on the 
Mercedes. and Palacio fields capable of 
producing oil and sufficient oil reserves have 
been established to justify the expectation ef 
an initial production. of at least 25,000 
barrels per day by the time the pipeline is 
ready. 

Pipeline: Contracts have been entered into 
for S.A.P. Las Mercedes to construct a pipe- 
line from the Mercedes field to the terminal 
at Pamatacual near the Venezuelan port of 
Guanta, a distance of about 157 miles and 
the line is expected to be in operation in the 
second quarter of 1948. The line will be of 
16-in. diameter, with a capacity of 64,000 
barrels per day, which can be readily in- 
creased to 100,000 barrels. 


FIELD INSTALLATIONS 


In the Mercedes field, a permanent camp 
has been built. Warehouses, garages, 
machine shop, power plant, and the necessary 
offices have been provided. Quarters for 
technical and labour personnel have been 
constructed and more housing is projected 
as soon as the neces materials can be 
secured and shipped. camp must be 
further enlarged in order to accommodate the 
personnel which will service the terminal 
station of the pipeline in the Mercedes field. 
Schools and limited hospital and recreational 
facilities are already available and extensions 
of these facilities are planned. In all such 
matters S.A.P. Las Mercedes is doing its 
best to conform with the high standards 
which have been set by the industry in 
Venezuela in order to maintain competent 
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nel and conform to Jabour regulati 
AP, Mercedes now employs ie 
staff and other workers, of which the greater 
part are centied on the Mercedes field. 


ACCOUNTS AT JUNE 30, 1946 


Advances to subsidiary companies at 
£2,941,474 show an increase during the year 
of £1,526,688 due to remittances abroad for 
exploration and development work. The 
statement of combined net assets of the sub. 
sidiary companies shows shareholdings in the 
Mercedes and Manapire Companies, conces- 
sions, royalty rights, interests and equipment 
in Venezuela, including advances to the 
Mercedes and Manapire Companies, at 

4,626,520, an increase during the year of 

1,683,328, represented by costs of explora- 
tion and development. 


Since June 30, 1946, the company hag 
issued 531,773 shares at a price of 72s. 6d, 
for each 10s. share, The shares were offered 
to stockholders in proportion to their hold- 
ings; in accordence with the Articles of 
Association the new shares stand converted 
into stock which is transferable in amounts 
and multiples of 10s. each. The issued 
capital of the company now amounts to 
£1,716,179 and premiums on _— shares 
£3,718,461. Remittances abroad since June 
30, 1946, have amounted to £2,326,000, with 
the result that the proceeds of the last issue 
of shares have been expehded and the com- 
pany has obtained temporary loans totalling 
£1,005,000 from Morgan Grenfell and 
Company Limited (the company’s bankers), 
and from the principal ‘stockholders, viz, 
The Central Mining and Investment Cor- 
poration Limited, New Consolidated Gold 
Fields Limited, Selection Trust Limited and 
Unions Corporation Limited. These loans 
are unsecured and carry interest at 3 per cent. 
per annum. 


FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Present estimates of expenditure for the 
year 1947, including repayments of tem- 
porary loans and administrative and other 
expenses, amount to a total sum of 
£3,289,000. in order to provide for these 
requirements and allow for a_ reasonable 
reserve for contingencies and minimum bank 
balances, your directors have entered into 
negotiations which, subject to their borrow- 
ing powers being increased as hereinafter 
mentioned, they hope to complete shortly, for 
borrowing sums totalling £3,750,000 on short 
term. In addition, your directors consider 
they should have power reserved to borrow 
up to a further sum of £1,750,000 if and 
when required. 

The above arrangements will call for a 
total borrowing power of £5,500,000 and the 
notice calling the Eleventh Annual General 
Meeting refers to a proposed resolution 
authorising the directors to borrow upd to that 
amount. 





VIROL, LIMITED 


GOOD RESULTS DESPITE 
DIFFICULTIES 


Presiding at the forty-seventh annual 
general meeting of Virol, Limited, held in 
London, Lord Luke, the chairman, said: — 

A recent visit to the Argentine confirms 
my opinion that State bulk purchase should 
be replaced by a more up-to-date technique 
of buying through joint action by the Govern- 
ment and market experts in order to counter 
State cornering of markets. 


At the present moment we are having to 
pay nearly eight times the pre-war price for 
certain edible fats and ‘T’can hardly ‘believe 
fats are as much as eight times as scarce, 
whilst most of our other raw materials, of 
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which there are many—mostly foodstuffs— 
have risen to_ prices considered unthinkable 


4n the past. Consequently our manufacturing 


costs have recently substantially advanced. 

Our sales during the past year again 
showed an increase, and in an endeavour to 
regain some of our valuable overseas markets 
we released a small part of our stocks for 
this purpose. There are excellent indications 
that our export trade will make a rapid 
gecovery once we are again in a’ position to 
manufacture on a larger scale. 

The profit on the year’s trading shows over 
£8,000 increase before taxation at £46,553. 
The directors recommend, after paying the 
preference dividend and transferring £10,000 
to reserve against £5,000 last year, that the 
ordinary shares receive a dividend of 15 per 
cent. and a bonus of 24 per cent. less income 
tax. This will leave the balance carried 
forward at £45,587 against £45,065. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COLTHROP BOARD AND 
PAPER MILLS, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


MR FRANK SMITH’S SPEECH 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Colthrop Board and Paper Mills, Limited, 
was held at the registered office of the com- 
pany, Thatcham, Berkshire, on the 30th 
ultimo, Mr Frank W. J. Smith (chairman 
and joint managing director), presiding. 

The following is the Chairman’s speech, 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended May 31, 
1947, and was taken as read. 


This is the twenty-ninth annual general 
meeting and in the first place I have to 
report two sad incidents which have occurred 
during the past year. I refer to the passing 
of Mr Shirley Cropper, who was the original 
chairman of the company, and Sir John 
Pakeman. Both these genticmen were direc- 
tors for many years and they will be greatly 


Last year I told you we were being ham- 
pered in our business by the continued 
restrictions and controls, and I expressed the 
hope that they would soon be relaxed. Un- 
fortunately, this hope has not maitcrialised, 
and we are still working under great diffi- 
cuhies notwithstandmg that hostilities in 
Europe ceased over two years ago. 


GONTINUED DEMAND 


The demand for our goods continues, but 
the shortage of coal, raw materials, and labour 
has seriously affected us. Nevertheless, it is 
puree to be able to show an increase 

in the trading profit and the net profit, 
and although part of the increase is due to the 
necessary provision for excess profits tax and 
profits tax being less than was required ‘for 
excess profits tax last year, the result may be 
considered satisfactory, and could not have 
been attained but for the continued ‘efforts of 
my colleagues on the Board: and ‘the loyalty 
and good work of the employees. : 

In view of this result, the directors ‘feel 
that they are justified in ing to the 
shareholders an increase in the bonus distri- 
bution from 2} pet cent. to 5 per cent. 
making a total distribution of 15 per cent. 
upon the Ordinary shares for the year. 

The report and accounts were unanimous! 
adopted. _ 

The retiring director, Mr Harry F. Smith, 
Was re-elected, and. the ar. See 
Deloitte Plender_ Griffiths and y; 
having been  Feappainied, the proceedings dase 
with a. thanks. to, air- 
Man, directors aT staff. ka f 
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CABLE AND. WIRELESS, (HOLDING), 
LIMITED 


WIDER SPREAD OF INVESTMENTS 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Cable and Wireless (Holding), Limited, 
was held on the 25th ultimo, in London. 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M:G. (the 
Governor), in the course of his speech, said: 
This is the first occasion upon which I 
address you since the Government's ex- 

ressed intention to nationalise Cable and 

ireless Limited (the operating company) 
was implemented on January Ist last. The 
shares owned by your company in Cable 
and Wireless Limited have now become the 
property of His Majesty’s Government, and 
the contro! of the cable and wireless tele- 
communications system has passed from our 


We took every legitimate step to oppose 
the scheme by petitioning against the Bill 
before Select Committees both in the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords. We 
did not oppose it on any political ground. 
We should have opposed it as our bounden 
duty whatever Government “had been in 
power. , 

In the proceedings before both these com- 
mittees directors and officials and I gave 
evidence, and during the passage of the Bill 
through both Houses we endeavoured to 
obtain certain safeguards affecting your in- 
terests, and those of the staff of the operating 
ne who had served your company so 
devotedly for so many years. We. were 
successful in obtaining some protection for 
your interests, but it was disappointing to us 
not to have secured some more definite 
safeguards for the officials. and staff than the 
vague assurances that were given. 

It was gratifying to note during the pas- 
sage of the Bill that not only were there no 
criticisms of the efficiency of the undertaking, 
but universal tributes were paid to 
operating company on both sides of the 
House for the services rendered by it and 
by its staff, in war and in peace, 

The other matter of outstanding interest 
during the year: was the sale of our share- 
holding in Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
Company,. Limited, to the English Electric 

ny, Limited. I feel sare that under 
the able direction’ of) /Sir ; Nelson 
there will be further prosperous days for the 
world-famous Marconi Company. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The revenue account for the year 1946 
shows a profit of £1,259,641. Investments in 
securities, stocks and shares quoted on the 
London Stock Exchange stand at £2,185,000, 
the market value of which stood at 
£2,463,000, an appreciation of £278,000. 
Furthermore, there has during the course of 
the year been a notable’ increase in the 
company’s investments from £921,000 at the 
end of 1945, to (£2,;185,000 at the end of 
1946. ‘The inctease, of course, is due mainly 
to the instalment which ‘was feceived for the 
sale of the shares in the Marconi Company. 

If you will: turn to” the” consolidated 
balance-shcet you will see that the securities 
held at December 31, 1946, ‘had a book 
value of £9,974,125 and a market value at 
that time of £11,274,700, showing an appre- 
ciation of £1,300,575, equal to about 13 per 
cent. The comparable of appreciation 
shown at the end of 1945, eliminating the 
securities held by the eth company, 
was £357,974, equal to a 4 a3 cent. 
; profits realised during year 
amounted to £322,458. ‘The comparable 
figure in this case for 1945 was £208,280, 
so there is an increase of £114,178. 


INVESTMENT POLICY 


As a consequence of the Government's 
cheap . policy the choice of invest- 


cheap money 


ments is becoming largely one of low-yield- 
ing fixed charges on the one hand or of 
Ordinary shares on the other, After careful 
consideration of the position, the policy of 
your directors has been to spread the com- 
panies’ investments over a still wider field 
and in making each choice to endeavour to 
hold a reasonable balance between caution 
and enterprise. As you will observe from 
the figures before you, the results shown 
are very satisfactory, but it will be generally 
agreed, I feel sure, that with the present 
uncertainties prevailing and with all the 
hindrances to productive work and enter- 
prise it is difficult to be confident about the 
economic outlook. 

One of the chief requirements for re- 
covery, in my view, is that the nation should 
be encouraged by. wise and: statesmanlike 
leadership to a revival of its war-time unity, 
and be freed from the constant attacks on 
one or other section of the community 
which are for the most part quite unjust 
and more often than not made for ‘party ends 
and without a due sense of. responsibility. 


ARBITRATION ON PURCHASE PRICE 


If you will turn to the report of the 
directors you will see that in paragraph 4 it 
is stated that it is not possible to make any 
statement at this . annual, general: meeting 
regarding the effect of the acquisition by the 
Government of the shares in the operating 
company upon the holding company’s affairs. 

Under the Cable and Wireless Act it is 
provided that failing agreement on the price 


* to be paid for the shares in Cable and Wire- 


less, Limited, a tribunal should be estab- 
lished to fix the compensation. Attempts 
to reach agreement with His Méajesty’s 
‘Treasury regarding this purchase price were 
unsatisfactory and the matter will therefore 
be referred to an arbitration tribunal. We 
have done everything in our power to hasten 
the hearing, but I do not ex the tribunal 
to sit before the autumn. You will appre- 
ciate, of course, that interest, on the sum 
awarded to your company by the tribunal 
will be retrospective to January: Ist last. 

As soon as we know the amount we are 
to receive for the shares of the ating 
company, which is to be in negotiable Gov- 
ernment stock, we shall be able to consider 
the best course to adopt in your interests 
and to lay before you for your consideration 
any recommendations, 


STOCKHOLDERS TO BE CONSULTED 


In closing my review of last year’s opera- 
tions I feel that the stockholders can con- 
gratulate themselves upon fhe results which 
have ‘been achieved, and that Imay well 
claim that the, confidence which they have 
so generously giyen to. their, directors has 
been fully justified. — ae 

In reply .to..a question, as. to what the 
Board proposed to do when they received 
from the Government the stock to be 
paid for the ’ stock of the Operating 
company, he said that it would appear 
to him that. at some. stage. a scheme of 
arrangement would have to be made between 
the Preference and Oprdinary: © »stock- 
holders for a re-adjustment of the present 
position. It would be impossible to do that 
before they, knew the amount and the terms 
and conditions of the stock to be issued by 
the Government. Stockholders would be 
constilted before any decisive step was taken 

The report was adopted, 
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SPEAR AND JACKSON, LIMITED 


GREAT DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 


The forty-second ordinary general meeting 
of Spear and Jackson, Limited, was held, on 
the 26th ultimo, at the Staff Dining-Room, 
Aetna Works, Savile Street East, Sheffield. 


Mr A. K. Wilson (the chairman and 
managing director) presided. The following 
statement was circulated with the report and 
accounts, 

Tt is nacvurally impossible for many of our 
sharcholders—who number close on 850— 
to attend our annual meeting and L therefore 
feel it will be appreciated by them if I con- 
tinue my practice of issuing a statement with 
the directors’ report and accounts as I have 
done for several years. ; 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


As regards‘ the accounts: their presenta- 
tion is similar in form to that of last year. 
the net profit is £37,350, which shows an 
increase of £3,543 compared with the year 
1945, and the Directors feel justified in 
recommending that the dividend for the 
year shall again be 15 per cent. and that a 
further £5,000 be added to general reserve 
which will then stand at £50,000. The 
directors’ report shows a balance to be 
carried forward to next year of £12,330 
against £8,730 for the year 1945. 

Our small subsidiary works in Vancouver 
aud Eugene (U.S.A.) have both had a suc- 
cessful year and earned good profits. 

Reference was made in my statement of 
last year to the post-war refund of E.P.T. 
due to this company, which was then 
estimated at about £120,000 after deduction 
of Income Tax. Against this we have 
received a provisional payment of £113,823 
in respect of the period-to December 31, 
1944, and it is estimated that there will be a 
further sum of £5,000 receivable for 1945. 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The year 1946 has been a very difficult one, 
fuel and power supplies have been uncertain 
and at times the management has been faced 
with day to day problems which have made 
it no easy task to carry out their production 
plans. From the Autumn onwards, supplies 
of raw materials became uncertain, which 
added to the® difficulties. The labour 
shortage, particularly of skilled operatives, 
_ shows no signs of improvement. Every 
effort is being made to encourage new 
entrants into the trades carried on at Aetna 
Works and with the co-operation of our 
employees we trust that eventually this 
shortage will become less acute. 

The demand for our products, both at 
home and in overseas markets, remains 
very great and notwithstanding the fact that 
we have to tell our customers that new orders 
must, of necessity, take many months to 
execute, with very rare exceptions, all are 
prepated to wait. There must come a time 
when this state of affairs wil! alter, but before 
then we hope to have greatly improved the 
delivery position. 

VISITS FROM OVERSEAS 


During the year we have not received 
as many visits from our overseas Customers 
as we might have expected—no doubt due 
to their difficulties of obtaining passages to 
England, and particulerly the return journey. 
We have continued to build up our world- 


wide sales organisation and have now 60 
agents and representatives in overseas 
markets. 

Since our last meeting, Mr G. F. Howard 
and Mr G. W. Parsons, who have been 
connected with the firm for many years, and 
who were special directors, have been 
appointed to the board. Mr D., F. Gordon, 
who has been connected with the company 
for some years on the steel side and who is 
the son of our works managing director, Mr 
F. F. Gordon, has been appointed a special 
director. Mr F. W. Clayton retired from 
the position of a special director on 
December 31, 1946. He joined the firm in 
June 1877 and has assisted very consider- 
ably in the growth and success of the Com- 
pany. We wish him continued good health 
in his well-earned retirement. 

Mr G. W. Parsons has just returned from 
a further visit to the United States of America 
and Canada and at the present time Mr G. 
F. Howard is visiting South Africa and Mr R. 
J. Coombe and Mr S. M. de Bartolomé are 
in Canada and the U.S.A. From August, 
1946 to January, 1947, Mr S. M. de Barto- 
lomé was in South America, making an in- 
tensive study of that market. 


RELATIONS WITH LABOUR 


Labour.—The relations between the 
management and the workers continue good. 
I believe it is true to say thar a real effort 
will be made so that output shall not suffer 
through the introduction of the five day week. 
Unfortunately, through the shortages to 
which I have already referred, output is down 
in many sections of our business, but I trust, 
as the year advances, this will be remedied. 

I once again, in all sincerity, express the 
board’s appreciation to the company’s 
management, staff and employees for their 
efforts to overcome the many difficulties 
which have arisen during the year and con- 
gratulate them on the results achieved. 7 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and the dividend of 15 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares was approved. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD PEACE-TIME OUTPUT 





The annual general meeting of the 
Automatic Seles and Electric Company, 
Limited, will be held in Liverpool on the 
16th instant, 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Alexander Roger, 
K.C.LE., circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

Profits including adjustments total 
£440,335. The balance available is £238,869, 
from which your directors recommend a 
final dividend of 7 per cent. on the ordinary 

making 10 cent. for the year, plus 
a cash bonus of 24 per cent., and a dividend 
of 10 per cent. on the deferred stock and 
shares plus a cash bonus of 2} per cent., all 
subject to tax. In spite of difficulties and 
delays we have succeeded partially in our 
policy of providing mew machinery and 
equipment. . 

We have spent much money and great 
effort in expanding our activities and we have 
substantial business on our books from some 
sixty countries, of which not a small propor- 
uon comes from hard-currency countries. 
The year 1946 was a most difficult one. We 
achieved a large output—the largest we have 
ever had in ‘e¢-time—but it was in spite of 
immense difficulties. 

The one thing industry is being urged 
to do is to produce, and industry wants to 
preduce, but the doctrinaire plans of our 
Government seem to do little but distract 
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and retard. In this perilous period in the 
history of the country, industry, commerce 
and business want an end to the disturbance 
and frustration inherent in schemes 
nationalisation and the spate of legislation, a 
gradual cancellation of controls and every 
use made of skill, experience and willingness 
on the lines which have been proved § 
successful. 


PURNELL AND SONS, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 
Mr. W. HARVEY’S SPEECH 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Purnell and Sons, Limited, was held, on 
the 26th ultimo, at the Chartered .Insurance 
Institute, 20, Aldermanbury, London, EG. 
Mr W. Harvey (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s s 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended September 
30, 1946, and was taken as read: — 

It will be observed from the profit and 
loss account that the profit, before providing 
for taxation for the year under review, is 
£988,005, compared with £815,133 in the 
preceding year, and that after providing 
£800,000 for taxation the balance remaining 
18s £188,005. The dividends already declared 
have absorbed £30,302, leaving £157,703, 
which, together with the amount brought 
forward from the last account of £14,326, 
gives a balance available of £172,029. Your 
directors recommend a final dividend of 60 
per cent., making a total for the year of 80 
per cent., and this, less tax, will absorb 
£68,401, leaving a balance to be carried for- 
ward of £103,628. 

A perusal of the balance sheet would 
indicate that your company has spent over 
£44,000 on fixed assets, and have made 
further advances to the subsidiary company 
to enable the subsidiary company to acquire 
a business which provides material for the 
main business of the company. 





RECENT NEW ISSUE 


Ow-ng to the complicated nature of the 
business with all its ramifications, it has not 
yet been possible to compute the final taxa- 
tion, but your directors have, during the year, 
made substantial payments on account and 
have provided a reserve of £1,538,887, which 
they consider is adequate to meet the full 
liability of the group, no provision having 
been made for the substantial repayment 
which your company should receive in due 
course. 

It will be remembered that in my speech 
last year I indicated that your directors pro- 
Posed to endeavour to obtain the permission 
of His Majesty’s Treasury to issue the un- 
issued capital of the company. It will be 
known to all of you that early this year 
the consent of His Maijesty’s Treasury was 
obtained and the unissued capital was offered 
to exsting shareholders and was fully sub- 
scribed. The premium at which the shares 
were issued will provide a substantial reserve 
which will appear in the current year’s 
accounts. 

Athough it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to obtain adequate supplies of material 
for our business, I am pleased to be able 
to state that there is every indication that 
the profit of last year will be maintained in 
the current year. 

Your directors are making arrangements 
to enable you to be furnished next year with 
a consolidated balance sheet and profit and 
loss account. 

In conclusion, I wish to pay tribute to the 
work of my colleagues on the board, the staff 
and the workpeople, without whose whole- 
hearted co-operation the excellent results 
shown on the accounts could not have been 
attained. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. . : 
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GROSVENOR HOUSE 
(PARK LANE), LIMITED 
IMPROVED RESULTS 


The nineteenth general meeting of 
Grosvenor House (Park Lane), Limited, was 
held on the 30th ultimo, in London, Colonel 
H. W. Burton, OBE. (the chairman) 


presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
accounts -—— 

The net profit amounted to £238,486 and 
there remains available £149,244. The board 
has pleasure in recommending a final divi- 
dend of 34 per cent. (less tax) on’ the 
Ordinary Stock, making 6 per cent. for the 
year. In view of the exceptionally good 
trading results and the profit, the board also 
recommends a bonus of 4 per cent. (less tax). 

The reserve for maintenance now stands 
at the imposing figure of £250,000. There 
is little doubt, however, that all this and 
more will be required to re-equip, redecorate, 
and generally refurbish the premises and 
contents so as to bring them up to the 
standard which is properly expected of 
Grosvenor House. 


THE TOURIST BOARD . 


The Government has set up the “ British 
Tourist and Holiday Board,” which has four 
Committees, one of which is the “ Hotels 
Committee.” This is a new departure and 
constitutes a welcome recognition by the 
Government of the importance of Tourism 
and Hotel-keeping in the nation’s life. 

The short-term policy of this Board will 
no doubt be to stimulate the vitally important 
tourist trade. to extend the facilites for 
holidays for Britain’s workers, and therefore 
to make available and to equip the maximum 
possible amount of hotel accommodation. 
Judged by the wording of the Catering Wages 
Act and of various relevant reports, the long- 
term pcelicy of the Tourist Board and its 
committees will be to set new and better 
standards of travel, accommodation, and 
service. These are obviously highly desirable 
objectives, and should be of benefit not only 
to our industry, but also to the general 
well-being of the nation. 

These are historic years for the hotel 
industry and there is no doubt that we have 
entered upon a period of developments which 
are likely to profoundly affect its future. 

If we face the future boldly the new 
develonments—the introduction of Trade 
Unionism, Government recognition through 
the Tourist Board and the setting up of a 
statutory Wages Board—might well lead to a 
better understanding of the nature of the 
hotel business and a more general recognition 
of its status among the nation’s major 
industries. 

In contrast with some of the opinions that 
have been publicised, I hold the view that 
the majority of visitors to London are 
favourably impressed with the extent of our 
recovery from the war. Visitors to this hotel 
have again and again expressed their pleasure 
and surprise at the high standard of personal 
service they get from our staff. Many, 

udeed, have assured us that they find it 
distinctly superior to the service offered to- 
day in many American hotels with a high 
reputation. 


SHORTAGE OF ACCOMMODATION 


Our greatest shortage is, indeed, accom- 
modation. We are at Grosvenor House 
Preparing to have 129 additional rooms 
available for the 1948 season. : 

mg recent ne the 5 a i 

» festaurant, grill room, quetin 
t and American bars ‘have all 
en previous records of turnover. 

_ The large ballroom has been derequisi- 
Soned for over a year, but agreement on 
replacements repairs has not been 
completed. TI fear that it may not be ready 
for ‘use as a ballroom for another two years. 

€ report and accounts were oo 


GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE — 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
INCREASED PROFIT 
SIR GEORGE ALBU’S SPEECH 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meeting 
of shareholders of the General Mining and 
Finance Corporation, Limited, was held on 
the 17th ultimo in Johannesburg. 

Sir George W. Albu, Bt., the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said :— 

The profit for the year at £444,289 is 
£67,604 in excess of that earned in the 
previous year, This profit, when added to 
the unappropriated balance at the beginning 
of the year, made £586,527 total available 
profit. Dividends equivalent to 5s. per share 
in respect of the year have been maintained, 
absorbing £316,145. General reserve and 
investment reserve now aggregate £1,400,000. 

In December last shareholders by special 
resolution authorised an increase of 500,000 
shares of £1 each in the Corporation’s 
registered capital. The registered capital 
now stands at 2,000,000 shares of £1 each 
of which 1,264,579 fully paid shares are 
issued. 

GOLD MINING INDUSTRY 


In my address to shareholders at the last 
annual meeting I expressed the hope that the 
industry would return to more normal 
operations by the gradual removal of the 
restrictions under which it laboured during 
the war years. The position, unfortunately, 
has not improved during the past year, as 
you will note from the statistical figures of 
the producing gold-mining companies of the 
Witwatersrand. These show that the work- 
ing profit decreased by about £5,500,000 to 
£26,402,389, while working costs per ton 
milled increased by a further ls. 10d. to 
25s. 7d., or 30 per cent. higher than the 
pre-war figure. 

The past year has undoubtedly been one 
of great difficulty for the industry, and since 
the close of the year production has suffered 
a further setback by the sectional strike of 
underground European miners, to which I 
shall refer later. 


OPERATIONS RESTRICTED 


Operations during 1946 were restricted, 
due to a large extent to the continued short- 
age of both European and native labour, 
want of essential mining materials, delays mm 
plant and machinery delivery and to the 
adverse effects of European and native strikes. 
In the main, however, increasing working 
costs limited production and development 
operations. The disquieting features of the 
upward trend in working costs and diminish- 
ing ore reserves are problems of grave 
concern to mine managements. This upward 
trend in costs during the year has brought 
about a further decline, estimated at 3} 
million tons, in the ore reserves by raising 
the marginal pay limit. The reserves have 
now fallen to a dangerously low level with 
a consequent shortening of the lives of exist- 
ing mines. 

During the year the industry had to 
shoulder additional burdens, the principal 
being payments and benefits granted to mine 
employees by way of increased increments 
and by contributions to the. Mine Officials 
Pension Fund established during the year; 
increase in the railway administration’s 
charges on freight carried for account of 
the mines; additional contributions to provide 
increased benefits under the new Silicosis 
Act (1946) and expenditure in meeting the 
heavy upward cost of stores and foodstuffs, 
etc. In the general inflation of wages, 


commodity prices and other items of expendi- 
ture, gold mining is being crushed between 
the fixed «selling price of gold and the 
pressure of ever-growing production costs. 


Earlier in my address, I mentioned the 
damaging effects on the industry of the 
prolonged intra-union strike by a section of 
European miners which began last February 
and lasted nearly seven weeks. A particularly 
serious aspect of these strikes is that they 
have nothing whatever to do with the terms 
and conditions of em , 

It is apparent that the revenues of the 
industry and the Government suffered heavy. 
loss and the men and their families too had 
had to bear the hardship of lost wages and 
other benefits. If the unions are unable to 
settle they differences by discussion and 
conciliation through. the methods built up 
over many years by the Chamber of Mineo 
and the European trade unions, then I main- 
tain some form of legislation is necessary 
whereby such strikes will be illegal. The 
use of the strike weapon is totally uncalled 
for to settle intra-union disputes. The 
disturbed conditions in the industry affected 
native labour and the influx from withm 
and outside the Union fell considerably, 
making the already acute shortage 
experienced in recent years more pronounced. 

TAXATION AMENDMENTS 

The immediate effect on dividends of high 
costs and lower profits was somewhat 
mitigated by the amendments in gold mining 
taxation. Since the close of the year the 
Minister of Finance, in his Budget speech, 
announced a reduction in the formula tax of 
10 per cent. as from January 1, 1947. In 
addition the Budget proposals will allow a 
more rapid amortisation of post production 
capital expenditure. These concessiens are 
welcome; nevertheless the. rate of. taxation 
of many gold mining companies remains 
inordinately high compared with the general 
level throughout industry. 

The percentage receivable by the Govern- 
ment in,taxation and share of profits from 
the gold mining industry’s taxable income in 
respect of the past year is more than double 
the level referred to and it is hoped that in 
the near future the Minister will by further 
reductions in the formula tax remove the 
whole of the war-time levy. In making. this 
plea we ask that he should also consider the 
abolition of the non-resident shareholders’ 
tax, an imposition which has been a constant 
source of irritation to overseas shareholders. 
The Union largely depends on overseas 
capital to finance its undertakings and the 
industry is opposed to this tax on the ground 
that it tends to discourage the flow of such 
capital and to the fact that overseas investors 
in gold mining companies are already subject 
to excessive taxation before profit is available 
to them. ‘ 

ORANGE FREE STATE 

The opening up of the new gold fields 
in the Orange Free State by the granting 
by the Mining Leases Board of lease areas 
for seven mines and the work that is proceed- 
ing has fully confirmed the faith which I 
expressed in this new field when I last 
addressed you. Two lease areas, each of 
approximately 5,100 claims, to be known as 
Freddies Northern Lease Area and Freddies 


the Free State Development and Investment 
Corporation, Limited. Your corporation is 
indirectly interesteg in the two companies 
which will be floated to take cession of the 
lease areas by reason of its controlling 


State, 

A report of the proceedings at this meeting 
will not be circulated to shareholders. Copies 
may be obtained on application to the HEAD 
OFFICE in Joh and ta the 
LONDON. OFFICE. 
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SILVER LINE, LIMITED 
PROPOSED CAPITAL INCREASE 


The twenty-first ordinary general meeting 
of Silver Line, Limited, was held at Paimer- 
ston House, Bishopsgate, London, E.C., on 
the 3rd instant. 


The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman, Mr Stanley M. 
Thompson, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to December 31, 
1946: — 


As you can well imagine, we have had con- 
stantly before us the problem of replace- 
ment of the tonnage lost during the war. 
This problem has short-term as well as long- 
term aspects, The short-term problem has 
been met in large measure by more extensive 
chartering than would normally have been 
necessary, which has at least enabled us to 
cover the berths and maintain some sort of 
continuity of service. Also, as part of this 
@hort-term policy, the company’s Canadian 
subsidiary is this year taking delivery of its 
remaining Canadian-built Victory vessels, 
which are being time-chartered to this 
company as a stop - gap arrangement 
pending delivery of our own specialised 
tonnage now under contract. We have also 
been able to purchase an American Liberty 
vessel which will be re-named the “ Silver- 
cedar,” and we are hopeful of being able to 
obtain an American-built Victory vessel. 


The long-term programme involves not 
only the eventual possession of specialised 
tonnage adequate to our needs, but also the 
modernisation of the existing fleet. We have 
to keep in mind that the complete restora- 
tion of our post-war services will require an 
adequate number of vessels, and also that 
they must be sufficiently modern and efficient 
to meet all competition. The two oldest 
units have been sold, one being delivered to 
her new owners in 1946, and the other will 
remain in the company’s service until later 
on this year. We now have four new vessels 
on order, for building in this country, but 
this is not the end of the present long-term 
programme. I need scarcely remind you that 
vessels of the type permanently required by 
this company cost twice to three times as 
much under present conditions as they would 
have cost just before the outbreak of the 
war; furthermore, the rate of delivery has 
been seriously retarded due to the present 
shortage of steel. As a continuing liner 
company, however, it is imperative for us 
to plan ahead and to maintain the fleet at a 
high state of efficiency. 


POST-WAR REORGANISATION 


As part of the post-war reorganisation, 
negotiations have now been concluded to 
make the company self-managed, the cost of 
which operation has been provided out of 
the 1946 profits, and which will take the 
form of an allotment to the management 
company of 100,000 shares of 10s. each, fully 
paid. Whereas in the earlier days of the com- 
pany’s history the share capital of the com- 
pany was held in the main by only two 
groups, namely the loading brokers and the 


. fore as from the end of 1946, the company 


will become a self-managed concern, with its 
berth rights (so important for a liner com- 
pany) standing in its own name. 


NEED FOR FURTHER CAPITAL 


You will note that the balance sheet 
shows a highly liquid position, but we still 
lack resources to a substantial amount to 
complete the first part of our long-term de- 
velopment programme. Following the for- 
mation of the company in 1925 we financed 
our development by way of loan capital 
guaranteed by H.M Tecanaes and the 
Government of Northern Ireland, and by 
other forms of loans, and this proved to be 
an unsatisfactory arrangement from the 
company’s point of view, for it put us in 
a relatively weak position to withstand the 
impact of trade depressions. Whilst I do not 
anticipate that trade depressions in future 
will be as severe as they have been hitherto, 
your directors have none the less decided 
as a matter of policy to avoid large issues of 
loan capital in future. 


In order to be in a position to raise capital 
for purposes to which I have referred, 
notices have been sent to shareholders invit- 
ing them to pass resolutions, the effect of 
which will be to increase the authorised 
capital from £950,000 to £3,000,000 by the 
creation of £1,000,000 44 per cent. Cumula- 
tive Preference shares and 2,100,000 further 
Ordinary shares of 10s. each, and at the same 
time to adopt new and up-to-date articles 
of association. If these resolutions are 
passed, a public issue will be made shortly 
thereafter of part of the new capital on 
terms which the directors believe will be 
fair to both the company and investors alike. 


You will note that the directors recom- 
mend a dividend in respect of 1946 at the 
rate of 8 per cent., which is a modest increase 
over the distribution for the previous year. 
Shareholders have been denied a reasonable 
return on their shares during recent years 
because it was considered prudent to p 
back as much of the profits as possible, 
pending clarification of the post-war situa 
tion. Now that this is beginning to clear 
shareholders are entitled to some indication 
of what they may reasonably expect until 
such time as the proposed further tonnage 
is in commission. 


MOTAPA GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Registered in the Colony of Southern 
Rhodesia) 


GOOD PROGRESS 


The first ordinary general meeting of this 
company was held, on the 30th ultimo, in 
Bulawayo, Major E. Tulloch, D.S.0., M.C., 
presiding, and the following is an extract 
from his address. 

“eye chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said : — 

Operations on the company’s property 
have advanced considerably. A reduction 
plant of a capacity of 25,000 tons per month 
is in course of erection and it is expected 
that milling operations will be commenced 
early in 1948, provided that there will be 
no undue delay in the remaining deliveries 
of machinery, plant and equipment. 

Good progress has been made with the 
sinking of the two new vertical shafts which 
had been commenced prior to the formation 
of the company. ne sneer 1 Shaft in the 
Eastern Section has been stopped at a oom 
of. 511 feet, having been completed in 
initial stage. The No. 2 Shaft in the Western 


=p Rona annatenntyeomemehper vemos dmmpear 
eet. 

The partially proved ore and the probable 
ore available as the result of development 
work which had been done up to June 30, 
1946, was calculated to amount to 1,387,000 
tons of an average value of 3.6 dwts per ton 
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over a width of 17.1 ft. The development. 


footage accomplished since that date has — 
mainly confined to the 


been preparation of 
the mine for stoping. The small amount of 
exploratory development, While exposing 
some new payable ore, has not brought about 
sufficient material change to justify, at this 
stage, a revision of the estimate of partially 
proved and payable ore as originally 
computed. : 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


PHILIP HILL INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIMITED 


SIR EDWARD MOUNTAIN ON 
SATISFAULTORY KESULTS 


The ffteenth ordinary general meeting of 
Philp Hili invesunent irust, Limuea, wag 
held on the Z/ta wtimy, at the May rat 
Hotel, Berkeley Sueet, London, w. dst 
Edward M. Mountain, St. (chairman of tne 
company), Who presided said :— 

Cruucwien—sauc acouas tor the year 
show our profits, oefore providing tor taxa- 
tion, amount to £>/U,40y—wnitu compares 
witn £274,599 tor uae previous year. in .ume 
from investments ana imcerest on aavances 
to a subsidiary company amountca to 
£223,569, compared wita £190,525 tor the 
previous year. 

Dividends from subsidiary companies 
amounted to £350,000, compared with 
£180,500 last year. itis latter increase 5 
attributable to the larger dividends received 
from your company’s wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Philip Hui and Partners, Limited, 
and is a reflection of the activity during the 
past year in the new issue market and other 
financial business generally. 

During the year under review Philip Hill and 
Partners, Limited, has been responsible tor 
issues, conversions and piacings totalling over 
£25,000,000. Your directors have maintained 
their policy of sponsoring only issues which, 
in their opinion, are not merely fundamentally 
sound, but whose long-term prospects are 
such that they can be recommended to the 
permanent investor. 


CONSERVATIVE DIVIDEND POLICY 


While the results for this year are very 
satisfactory, it should be remembered that, 
owing to the practical cessation of industrial 
issues during the war years, there were con- 
siderable arrears of this class of business to 
be dealt with. The period under review may 
thus prove to have been an exceptional one. 
For this reason the directors have deemed it 
advisable to adopt a conservative dividend 
policy and only to recommend the payment 
of a dividend which, so far as can be seen, 
should be at least maintainable in future years, 
The outlook for Philip Hill and Partners, 
Limited, for the current year is promising. 

You will note that, as explained in the 
directors’ report, the accounts of the company 
are presented in a new form this year, and 
that we have included a consolidated balance 
sheet, from which it will be seen that the 
capital reserves total £2,178,527, and the 
profit and loss account balance carried forward 
amounts to £634,987. The total quoted invest- 
ments held by Philip Hill Investment Trust, 
Limited, had a market value at March 31, 
1947, of £5,661,823 -_ those held by the 


with a total book value of £4,626,667. The 
unquoted securities held your company’s 
subsidiaries stand in the e sheets of 


these com: at £1,011,663, which in the 
Opinion our directors is a conservative 
valuation. hope that you will agree with 
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pRION INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED DEVELOPMENT 
siR STRATI RALLI’S STATEMENT 


The seventeenth ordinary general mecting 
of The Orion Insurance Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 26th ultimo, at 70-72, King 

7 Street, London, E.C., Sir Strata 
Ralli, Bt., M.C., the chairman, presiding. 


The following is am _ extract from his 
statement circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1946: — 

The more favourable conditions prevailing 
throughout the year 1946 made it possible 
for your directors t© set im motion certain 
jong deferred projects which form the 
ground plan of our policy of gradual expan- 
son of the companys business, both 
territorially and in the classes of business 
transacted. The underwriting results 
realised and brought into account in 1946 
are again satisfactory and the balance-sheet 
affords further evidence of continued 


development. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The marine premium income for 1946 at 
£432,654 compares with £384,549 for the 
previous year. The total claims paid amount 
to 56 per cent. of net premiums, compared 
with 64 per cent. for 1945. The increase in 
expenses of management from 3.9 per cent. 
to 5.3 per cent. is due to the higher level of 
costs and salaries now prevailing. 


The 1944 underwriting account has closed 
with a satisfactory surplus. This involves 
a correspondingly heavy liability for excess 
profits tax and has necessitated transferring 
the sum of £125,000 to profit and loss 
account. The marine fund now stands at 
£627,335 (or 145 per cent.), as compared 
with £585,421 (or 152 per cent.) last year. 


Our 1945 and 1946 underwriting accounts 
ate progressing favourably, but the heavy 
losses incurred by the market generally in 
the early months of 1947, in conjunction 
with the high cost of hull repairs and the 
continuing drain of theft and pilferage 
claims, act as salutary reminders that under- 
writing margins in the marine department 
cannot be expected to remain at the level 
generally attained in recent years. 


NON-MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The aggregate premium income from all 
classes of business: in the non-marine 
department amounts to £242,761, compared 
with £248,578 for 1945. Claims incurred 
work out at 70 per cent. of earned premiums, 
compared with 71 per cent. for 1945, and 
commission and expenses together absorb 


18.5 per cent. compared with 20 per cent. 
for 1945. 


After setting up our customary reserve of 
50 per cent. for unexpired risks and making 
adequate provision for all known outstanding 
losses, this account has provided the satis- 
factory profit of £29,073, or 11.8 per cent. of 

premiums, compared with £22,320, 
or 9.6 per cent. last year. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


To the balance of £28,302 brought for- 
ward from 1945 has been added net 
ivestment income of £22,449, which shows 
aM increase of £4,901 over last year, and the 

iting profit of £154,073, which 
compares with £127,319 for 1945. After 
ng £2,000 in respect of directors’ fees, 
transferring a further £1,000 to staff contin- 
gency fund, and providing the sum of 
£155,000 for taxation, there remains a 
of £46, 824 available for distribution. 

In view of the satisfactory results dis- 

> your directors feel justified in 
tecommending the payment of a dividend of 
10 per cent, less income-tax, for the year 1946 
compares with 8 per cent., less income- 


tax, distributed for the year 1945. This requires 
a net provision of £13,832, leaving an 
increased balance of £32,992 to be carried 


forward. 
BALANCE SHEET 


The total of invested funds is shown in 
the balance-sheet at £1,327,779 and, of this 
figure, approximately 90 per cent. consists of 
British Government securities. The aggre- 
gate market value of the investments is in 
excess of their aggregate book value. The 
total assets of the company stand at 
£1,621,204, compared with £1,444,608 last 
year. 


Regarding the account as a whole, I feel 
there is reason for us to be satisfied with 
the progress achieved during the year under 
review. In closing, I would again record 
our thanks to the company’s friends in the 
London market and to our representatives at 
home and abroad for their valued support 
of the company throughout the past year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 





VENEZUELAN OIL 
CONCESSIONS, LIMITED 


LARGER PRODUCTION AND PROFIT 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
The Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Limited, 
was held, on the Ist instant, in London, Sir 
Andrew Agnew, C.B.E., the — chairman, 
presiding. 

The tollowing is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and 
accounts :— 

The profit and loss account for 1946 
shows a profit of £1,012,942, an increase of 
£244,620 over 1945. Although we have had 
to meet rising costs of production during 
1946, we produced a much larger volume 
of crude oil and, in consequence of the up- 
ward tendency of the oil market, we received 
higher prices for our production. The in- 
creased profit arising from these factors has 
brought us within scope of the U.K. Excess 
Prafits Tax and no less than £7,492,101 has 
been reserved against our liabilities to the 
Venezuelan and U.K. Treasuries for income 
taxes and other taxes on profits. 

In consequence of this retention of profits 
in the business, the nominal value of the 
share capital by no means represents the 
total amount which we have invested in our 
undertaking in Venezuela. The balance- 
sheet generally shows a position of strength 
and we have ample funds on hand for 
further expansion. Your board considers 
the financial position to be. thoroughly 
sound. Under the circumstances, they feel 
justified in recommending a final dividend 
of 2s. 4d. per share, making a total distribu- 
tion for the year of 3s. 3d. per share. 

Venezuelan production averaged about 
886,000 barrels daily in 1945, and about 
1,065,000 barrels daily in 1946; during the 
first five months of this year the rate has 
been approximately 1,160,000 barrels daily. 
Our own production has been increasing at 
a proportionately somewhat higher rate and 
our output for this year to date has averaged 
238,000 barrels daily, representing an annual 
total of some 87,000,000 barrels. 

As in my statement last year, I must 
couple my reports of rising output and 
higher prices with references to the still in- 
creasing producing costs in Venezuela. 
The advance in labour costs, which became 
effective on June 1, 1946, represents in direct 
wage increases and indirect benefits, a rise 
of at least 40 per cent. This wage agreement 
is operative only until the end of this year. 
Another extra item of cost is involved in 
the obligation undertaken in the labour con- 
tract to submit to the Governmient a draft 
pensions plan covering both daily workers 


and monthly employees on the Bolivar pay- 
roll. 
The report was adopted. 
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BRITISH ELECTRIC TRACTION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
EFFICIENT TRANSPORT SERVICE 


The fifty-first ordinary general meeting of 


this company was held in London on the 
20th ultimo, 


Mr H. C. Drayton, the chairman, said that 
the gross revenue for the year to March 31, 
1947, was £823,000 and constituted a record 
in the history of the company. The net 
profit was £366,000 against £337,000 and the 
directors recommended a dividend on the 
deferred ordinary stock of 50 per cent. Re- 
serves and undivided profits totalled. almost 
£3,000,000. That was the amount which 
they had ploughed back into the company. 


When their electricity supply and road 
passenger transport businesses were started 
it had meant a lot of hard work and much 
money had been lost. To-day they were in 
a prosperous condition brought about by the 
company’s work over a great number of years 
in building up and giving an efficient service 
to the public. He did not think anyone, even 
the Government, could deny that their road 
passenger transport organisation was among 
the most efficient and economical in the coun- 
try. With the exception of two companies, 
they had not increased their fares since 1934, 
although they had had a considerable rise in 
the cost of labour and operation. 


It might be argued that as road passenger 
transport as a whole was profitable and there 
was no guarantee that it would remain so 
indefinitely, now would be a good time in the 
interests of the stockholders for them to be 
nationalised, but a business such as that of 
this company had not been built up on 
expediency. “He could not accept the argu- 
ment that because they were prosperous now 
was the time they should cash in. 


The report was adopted, 


LISBON ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAYS, LIMITED 


ALL-ROUND INCREASES 


The forty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of the Lisbon Electric Tramways, Limited, 
was held, on the 25th ultimo, in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of the chairman, Sir 
Alexander Roger, K.C.1.E.:— 

The number of passengers carried on the 
tramcars and elevator increased by nearly 
23 millions compared with 1945, to the record 
number of 250,765,722, while the company’s 
motor buses, seven more of which were put 
into service during 1946, carried 3,332,247 
passengers, an increase of nearly 2,000,000 
over 1945. The total passengers carried on 
all the company’s vehicles amounted to 
254,097,969, approximately 25 millions more 
than in 1945, the mileage run increased by 
nearly 700,000 miles. The average number 
of tramcars per day increased from 347 in 
1945 to 370 in 1946, Every expedient has 
been adopted to relieve the over-crowding 
which still exists. Five more motorbuses 
including two double-deck vehicles have been 
received in 1947 and a further 92 single-deck 
vehicles. are on order; delivery of a sub- 
stantial number of these is promised before 
the end of 1947. 

Operating revenue has increased by 
£154,847, due to the larger number of 
passengers carried, but the greater mileage 
run, together with further wages increases, 
a necessary increased allocation to deprecia- 
tion, etc., have resulted in expenses rising 
by £149,297. ; xT 

The accounts show that, after providing for 
all charges, including general and deprecia- 
tion reserve, there remains a balance of 
£59,790. The Preference dividend for the 
year and a divi of 5 per cent. net on the 
Ordinary shares amount together to £61,595, 
leaving £33,565 to be carried f ‘ 
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HARLAND AND WOLFF, 
LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT OF NEW 
TONNAGE 
SIR FREDERICK REBBECK’S SPEECH 


The sixty-second annual general mecting 
of Harland and Wolff, Limited, was held on 
the 26th ultimo, at the registered offices of 
the company, Queen’s Island, Belfast. Sir 
Frederick E. Rebbeck, D.Sc., D.L., chairman 
and managing director of the company, 
presided. 


The Secretary, Mr A. T. Marshall, O.B-E., 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The Chairman referred to the report of 
the directors, which it was agreed could be 
taken as read. He felt sure the stockholders 
would regard the report and accounts as 
satisfactory. He went on to say: The 
company’s output of new merchant tonnage 
has again achieved the record for the year 
in the shipbuilding and marine engineering 
industry. The total tonnage of ships launched 
was over 180,000 gross tons, and the output 
of machinery totalled over 310,000 I.H.P. 
The tonnage launched from the company’s 
yards at Belfast and Glasgow consisted of 
passenger ships, cargo liners and tankers, and 
H.M, Aircraft Carrier Eagle. The Aircraft 
Carrier H.M.C.S. Warrior was completed and 
commissioned during the year. 


RECONDITIONING AND REPAIR WORK 


Our establishments at Belfast®and on the 
Clyde, as well as the repair works at London, 
Liverpool and Southampton, have also played 
an important part in the reconditioning and 
repair of a large volume of merchant tonnage, 
including many well-known passenger liners, 
which are so urgently required for the 
immediate relief of sea transport. The 
return to service of these vessels, fully 
restored to their peace-time conditions, has 
received much favourable comment. 


Until towards the end of the year under 
review there was no serious interruption in 
the supply of materials required in the 
industry. The output which we were thus 
able to attain at all our establishments 
required the services of approximately 40,000 
workpeople. 


_ The shipbuilding industry is making an 
important contribution to the national export 
drive, and our present programme of work 


NOTICES 


POST GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS IN STATISTICS 


ee een 


includes orders for French, Dutch, 
Norwegian and Argentine owners. We also 
have orders in hand for diesel engines for 
pipeline service in the Middle East. 


We have entered into an agreement for 
a term of years with the English Electric 
Company, under which we will undertake, 
at our ordnance works on the Clyde, high 
priority work for national power schemes 
and for the export market. 


PRICES AND SUPPLY UNCERTAINTIES 


We have a considerable volume of work 
in hand at all our establishments, but the 
uncertainty regarding prices and supplies of 
materials may have a serious effect on our 
future prospects. Some owners are deferring 
the placing of orders in the hope that prices 
may fall, but the outlook in this connection 
is very obscure. It is the concern of the 
shipbuilding industry to prevent further 
increases in cost, and to do all in their power 
to reduce current prices in spite of the 
difficulties. 


In recent months the position in regard 
to supplies of materials and equipment has 
been difficult and, so far as the most 
important items of steel and timber are 
concerned, the situation is acute and work 
is being delayed in all directions. The 
drastic rationing of steel to the shipbuilding 
industry is naturally having a serious effect 
on our entire production programme. Ships, 
by carrying exports and earning foreign 
currency, are important export factors, and 
the decision to exclude steel for shipbuilding 
from the priority list is a very serious one. 
We hope that this will be reconsidered at 
an early date. Shipbuilding is so much an 
assembling industry that success depends on 
the availability of materials at the time they 
are required. 


PROPERTIES FULLY MAINTAINED 


The company’s properties and plant have 
been fully maintained during the year. The 
reconstruction work necessary at our Belfast 
works as a result of enemy action has been 
practically completed, but considerable air 
raid damage has still to be made good at our 
branch establishments. This work will be 
put in hand as soon as material and man- 
power are available, and the necessary 
licences forthcoming. 


Once again we were honoured by a Royal 
visit, when in April of this year Her Royal 
Highness The Duchess of Kent visited our 
Belfast works to name the Light Fleet Carrier 
Centaur for His Majesty’s Navy. 


The chairman took the opportunity of 
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loyal support and high standard of 
rendered to the company by its employees, 


The chairman then formally moved the 
adoption of the report and accounts, which 
was seconded by Sir John Craig ang 
unanimously approved. 

Thereafter Mr Wm. Strachan, jnr., My 
Atholl Blair and Mr L. V. Dunlop, the 
directors retiring by rotation, were re-elected 
and the auditors, Messrs Price Waterhouse 
and Company, were reappointed. 

The meeting terminated with a unanimoys 
vote of thanks to the chair. 


RIO DE JANEIRO CITY 
IMPROVEMENTS COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


TERMINATION OF CONCESSION 


expressing the Board’s appreciation of * 


The eighty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of The Rio de Janeiro City Improvements 
Company, Limited, was held on the 25th 
ultimo in London. 

Mr Francis M. G. Glyn (the chairman) 
said that in his statement he had said that 


the board was considering the question of § 


the continuation of the company as an 
investment trust. The board had, however, 
decided that it would not proceed with the 
original suggestion of changing the company 
as a whole into an investment trust. 

There were many complicated matters to 
be settled as between the company and the 
Brazilian Authorities. It was difficult to 
when the negotiations would be conc! 
There was no reason, however, why a sub- 
stantial part of the liquid assets should not 
be returned to shareholders. The board 
proposed, therefore, as soon as practicable, 
to make a return of capital of 15s. per share. 
When the negotiations were concluded it 
would be possible to ascertain what available 
balance was on hand and the board would 
then consider whether the company should 
be put into liquidation or, in its modified 
form, be continued as an investment trust, 

The report was adopted 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement :— 

It is a matter of great disappointment 
that we should no longer be entrusted with 
the drainage of the City of Rio. Our con 
cession was expressed to be terminable on 
April 25, 1947, and the Government of the 
United States of Brazil decided to hand 
over on that date to the Municipality of 
Rio all installations, vessels, plant, machinery 
and so on which were included under the 
heading of Drainage Works. 


A PPOINTMENT OF FIRE AND ACCIDENT MANAGER Progressive 
44 Non-Tariff Company, Head Office, London, having decided to expand 
Home and Foreign Fire and Accident Business, 


invites applications 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Department of 
Agriculture for Scotland offer a limited number of post graduate 
scholarships in statistics tenable for a period normally of two years 
but not exceeding three years, commencing not earlier than October 


, 1947. 
Candidates for the scholarships will be required to possess 

(a) a good honours degree in mathematics, or 

(b) a similar degree in biological science, agriculture, economics 
or commerce, coupled with some evidence of mathematical ability 
and some training in, or practical experience of, statistics, 


Scholars will be required to undertake training and/or research in 
the theory or application of statistical methods in agricultural and 


| 
from 
| 


| underwritin 


biological research and experimental work, or in census and sampling | 


surveys and other problems arising in agricultural economics. 

The value of the scholarships will vary with the centre at which they 
are tenable: e.g., the value at Oxford and Cambridge is £260 per annum. 
The scholarships are free of income tax. The conditions of the scholar- 
ships will be similar otherwise to those generally applicable to post 
graduate scholarships offered by the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland. Particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from the Ministry at Block 4, Bickenhall 

ansions, London, W.1, or from the Department at St, Andrew’s House, 
ot? 1. The latest date for receipt of application is August 16, 


YECRETARY required by the Petroleum Association of Trinidad. It is 
essential that applicants shall have had previous experience, in a 
responsible position, of general secretarial work including the prepara- 
tion of full minutes of meetings. It will be an advantage if applicants 
have had previous experience in the oil industry and/or a similar 
eerie? and have had experience of trade union wages negotiations 
of the application of industrial legislation. et 
according to qualifications and experience. Applicants should write 


giving full details thereof, together with age and salary required, to 
Box “0.X.C.,"" e/o 95, Bishopsgate, BC eee % 


Senior Executives having wide underwriting experienee in both 
fields for appointment as Fire and Accident Manager. Appointment of 
Departmental Assistant-Managers and supporting technical staff will be 
made at appropriate times and in consultation with present Appointee. 
The Company already transacts a sound nucleus of business in both 
Departments but future plans call for services of really first-class man, 
age between 35 and 48, with highest technical qualifications, proved 
record and existing connections (including Lloyds Brokers 
and General Agency) and, pre-eminently, possessed of high degree of 
initiative, energy and personality required to develop the many contacts 
available or in prospect at home and overseas, and generally to supervise 
the entire organisation and long-term development of these two 
Departments. Remuneration would consist of high-level Salary 
Profit Commission. Excellent opportunity for the right man. Applica- 
tions will be dealt with in strictest confidence. Write with full details 
of age, experience, qualifications, present position and salary, to 
Solicitors C 675, ¢/o Streets, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. : 


A EPLICATIONS are invited from Chartered or Incorporated Account- 
4i ants for service with Control Commission for Germany. Candidates 
must have wide industrial experience, preferably in coal, oil, bows 
and chemical industries; good knowledge of German language essen 
Salary £690 to £1,320 according to qualifications and experience, plus 
taxable allowance, 25 per cent of salary married men, 12} per cent 
single men, also tax-free foreign service allowance £90 pa, m 
men, £25 p.a. single men. Free board and accommodation in perme 
Contracts may run to September 30, 1950. Applications should be 
in writing, giving full name, date of birth, qualifications, experience, 
to Ministry of Labour and National Service, 1-6, Tavistock Squafe, 
peat. Zi quoting Be nator rd pember F.B. 35/6. Original tone 
u no rwarded. 0 acknowledgments exce 
candidates summoned for interview. a m 


JNTERNATIONAL firm requires Accountant in twenties, willing, aftet 
approximately six months’ training, travel Far 


resi and East, 
view supervising accounts and administration of local branches. Write. 
stating qualifications and experience, to Box 516. 
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Statistical Summary - 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 
For the 9 days ended June 30, 1947, total 
ordinary revenue was {88, 740,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £53,385,000 and 
jssues to sinking funds £10,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
{£2,3A9, 015, the surplus accrued since April 
ast is £217,892,455, against a deficit of 
{275,206,004 for the corresponding period 


a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCIN 
REVENUE AND | EXPENDITURE _ 


Receipts into the 

















Exchequer 
(k thousand) 
Esti- | Apri | April | 9 
Revenue = |_ mate, q a = Days 
1947-48) to = ended ended 
| June | June | June June 
29, 30, 2. | 30, 
} 7 
| * we tery 2 | 194 
ORDINARY } | | } 
REVENUE 
Income Tax ..... 1073000 200,494 186,451 19,472! 13,804 
Sur-tax .. 80,000, 11,395) 12,430) 450} 650 
Estate, et | Dutic s 155,000, 37,815; 42,083 .2, 960 5, aS 
Stamps$......4+- 57,000 7,880 10, 370) 70 
M.DS..... dean Ve | 7,364 5,490) 
“TX fee, waits 43) ng 44 
Other Inland Rev. y 118) 
—_—__ —_—-—|--—— 
tal Inland Rev 1568000 337,330 301,693 26, 764) 25,713 
acerca beens faivoromennitcs [seein eset 
Customs........- 736,960 139,879 199,907 9, 505! 19,295 
EBCM oascccccs 504 040, 157, 144,500 520) 2% 25,000 
Total Customs & 
Exeise .... "1380000 216, 879 333, ot 33,505) 42,295 
amano salt eniie bathieestgies 
Motor Duties 50, 000 5,141; 5,755 201, 
Surplus War Stores 95,000) 545, 29,318 .., 
Surplus Receipts | 
from Trading ..| 55, aos 20,000) ... | 20,000 
Post Ofhce Wet 
Receipts) Aan ae SD ay | Oe a 
Wireles. Licences.| 11,000 1,110! 2,140 390} 470 
Crown Lands .. 1,000 190) 210 10) 30 
Receipts from | 
Sundry Loans 21,000 3,519 3,931 ... 125 
Miscell, Receipts. .| 270,000, 4,262 143,592; 284) 106 


3451000 628,977, 840,046, 60,805) 88,740 
es OE 


Total Ord. Rev.. 








Sete-BaLANciNne | } i | 300 
Post Office . 144,230 30,200) 33, 700; 2, 2,150 
Income Tax on 


E.P.T. Refunds 49,000 51,011) 5,649 5,782) 321 


eh i25..5.-2 3644230 710,188 879,395 68,887| 91, 1,211 
| Issues out of the Exchequer 











to meet payments 


Kt thousands) 
Esti- | eae 
Expenditure mate, | AR ci Ags | Week | on 
1947-48 ' ended | ended 


3. 





June | June | June | June 
. ; , | 29, | 30, 
| 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 
Bt Be ee Shiites 
ORDINARY ° 
Exrenpiture | 
Tat. & Man. of! 
Nat. Debt... .. , 525,000, 102,777 112,963) 713) 1,458 
Pa ts to N. | 
reland........ 23,000} 2,216) 4,88 443, 696 
Other Cons, Fund, j | 
Services....... | 8,000 639,545) 
iis 0 wise tee 556, 000: 105,632 118,391) 1, a9) 2,381 


Supply Services . 
Total Ord. Exp... 


2625367 796,383 501,414 86,623 51,004 








3181367 902, = 619, 805 88,102 53,385 


 icmabsinetshelinsietiies 


33,700} 2,300) 2,150 











Seir-BaLanctne | 
P.O. & Brdcasting! 144230) 
Income Tax on 


E.P.T. Refunds 49,000 61,011! 5,649 5,784, 321 


—— 
WOO es ss ca 3374597) 983, 236 659,154) 6, 184 (55,856 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 334,617 to 
£2,671,746, the other operations for the wee’ decreased 
the gross National Debt by {57,123,398 to £25,460 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
P.O, and Telegtaph ...... cisssccseces Ce eekevee eee 
Gifts from Australia and New Zealand............ 30,000 


, 200) 

















NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 


eID ES eo ori Cle SES hs 1 AS 392 
1] outs Loam Act, 1945, Sec. 3 (1)...... 4,400 
vage : War Dan mission ......... 2,000 

Civil Contingencies and yds WE er ee erehev ee , 
fee ce Act, 1946, Sec. 26 (7), Post-war Credits. . 165 

ce Act, 1935, Sec. 30 (1), 3 per cent. Local 

Meet ieee, errr any reenter 100 
¥2,057 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 
Net Recerprs Net RePayMEnts 
24% Defence Bonds 1,518 | Treasury Bills..... 77,113 
ax Reserve Certs.. 4,316 | Nat. Savings Certs.. 900 


Other Debt :— ™%, Defence Bonds . *2,231 
Internal ....... ‘ 1 | Treasury Deposits.. 1,500 
External ....... 744 

Ways & Means Ad-...... 

WORE. oso nne ee 18,045 
24,624 $1,744 








* Including {1,634,000 paid off on maturity. 
FLOATING DEBT 











Se ht iia ie (£ million) 
| Ways and 
Treasury | "Means 
Bills Aes Trea- 
— sury | Total 
ee eee De- | Float- 
Bank posits ing 
Tender} Ta Public | of Babs PT 
P Depts. | Eng- 
land 
1946 
June 29 | 1930-0) 2492- 6 | 425-6 | 10-5 | | 1390: 5| 6249-3 
1947 | | |) 
Mar. 22 | 2185-0) 2690-9; 582+6 | 2: ‘ 1434-0) 6894-7 
» 3h | 2185-0 2699-7! 613-5 1456- 5 6954-6 
Apr. 5 | 2185-0 2704-4| 592-7 | 18- ‘75 1443-5! 6944-4 
sw 12 $2185-0) 2728-8) 580-6 | ... | 1443-5) 6937-9 
»» 29 | 2185-0 2708-6) 583-B | ... | 1463-5) 6941-0 
» 26 | 2190-0 2692-1 519-9} ... | 1463-5) 6865-5 
May 3 2190-0 2661°5, 507-9 ... | 1463-5} 6822°9 
» 10 | 2190-0 2629-4 401-3 | ... | 1463-5) 6684-1 
» 17 2190-0, 2627-1 3480 | 5-25 1463-5) 6633-8 
» 24 | 2190-0 2620-1) 327°5| ... | 1463-5) 6601+] 
o» 31 | 2180-0 2603-3) 337-5 | 1-5 | 1463-5) 6585-8 
June 7 2180-0 2584-9' 341-5 | 5-5 | 1463-5) 6575-4 
» 14 | 2180-0 2592-1! 347-1 | 10-25! 1453-5} 6582-9 
» 21 2180-0 2614-4 341-9.) 10°O | 1443-5) 6589-8 
» 28 | 2180-0 2537-3) 369-9]... | 1442-0} 6529-2 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ million) 
| es Per 
Amount oo | Cent. 
Date of | ntl al Allot- Allotted 
Tender Apelied t at 
Atteerd! ‘be Allotted! — Min. 
| /e Rate 
1946 | 
June 28 | 150-0 | 267-9 150-0 | 10 1-86 41 
t 
Mar. 28 | 170-0 ' 296-9 | 170-0 10 2-51 42 
Apr. 3/ 170-0 293-9 | 170-0) 10 2-60 43 
» 11) 170-0 | 296-2 | 170-0; 10 2-57 43 
"3 18 | 170-0 | 280-7 | 170-0 10 3-10 51 
» 25 | 160-0 | 291-8 160-0} 10 2-72 27 
May 2 160-0 308-0 | 160-0| 10 0-84 32 
» .9| 170-0 296-3/| 170-0 10 1-38 44 
» 16 | 170-0 | 281-2, 170-0 | 10 1-62 4g 
» 23 | 160-0 284-6 | 160-0} 10 1-45 43 
» 30 | 170-0 | 282-5 | 170-0 10 1-66 43 
June 6 | 170-0 | 290-5 | 170-0 | 10 1-49 45 
» 13 | 170-0 | 277-7 110-9 | 10 1-61 49 
" 20 | 170-6 | 282-0! 170-0} 10 1-65 49 
a 288-4 1-43 46 


170-0 | 170-0 \ 10 


On J June 27th: on eee for bills to be paid on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted 
as to about 46 per cent. of the amount applied for at 
£99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher prices were — 
in full. greg for bills to be paid on Saturda 

99 17s, 
maximum) of Treasury Bills are being offered for July 4th, 
or the week ended July 5th the Banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits toan amount of £60 million (maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 


Week Ended 
| June 22) June 21 | June 21 


[1946 1947 |" 1947 





| Totals” 


insliiciacoiDemarmempatet 
Savings Certificates :— 
Receipts........ bweeeee 1,500 2,200 | 74,600 
Repayments ...,.seees6: 3,250 | 2,700} 33,400 





Net Savings .....++..+-. |Dr.d,7 Pr. 500 | 41,200 
Defence Bonds :-— 


Receipts....... veteveeee 1,670 2,000 | 22,390 


Repayments ............ | 2,623 ‘672 | 8,169 
14,221 





Net Savings ........+. .» |Dr. 953, 1,328 | 








Receipts......ccccseeese 
Repayments ...+.,<seeee 


P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Ban 


11,975 
9,544 


11,256 | 149,195 


Net SavingS ......ceeses 1,386 
Total Net Savings . ’ 1,779 56, 
Saterest on certificates 1 ha & 7008 
Interest acer on 

"Yemalaing invested ... 2,164 | 2,265 | mom 


and above were accepted in full. £170 mi ian 


{Mar.3lto 


13,863 | 147,809 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 25, 1947 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





Notes Issued : f Govt. Debt. .. 11,435,100 
In Circln. ... 1398,724,144| Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1438,218,408 
pertment .. 51,523,689 | Other Secs... 756,924 
Coin other 
than Gold. 9,568 
het Oh Dib rei 
Issue .....+++ 1450,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz, fine)...» 247,833 
1450,247,833 1450,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Capital ...... 14, &3,000 | Govt. Secs..., 350, $90,666 
Rest 4 reeves 3,625,405 Other Secs. : 














Public Deps.*. 8,504,267 <adeances and 4 
—— Advances...  17,729,69 
Other Deps.: Securities.... 17,669, o4 
Bankers..... 318,248,949 ——— 
Other Accts... 94,960,168 35, 399, 608 
— | Notes...ce+e2 51,523,689 
413,209,117 
Coin. .....4. 1,977,832 
439,891,789 439,891,789 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








(£ millions} 
| 1946 | 1947 
penetrance nesters _ tit ttinee 
July | June | June | July 
ot ae 3 } 18 25 2 
Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation ...... |1367- *6)1393-5) ee 0/1398-7 
Notes in banking depart- | 
Wi isda ec isbea iene —) 56-8 65-2 51-5 


Government debt and | 
securities® ........... |1399- em 2.1449. aes 2 


ae eens oa 7 >s 
GOR .weciieecvabess . Q- 
Valued ats. por fin oa. we/3 m/s 172/83) 3/3 
ponies. sites | | 
Wlie-s.scssesesesseer | TH] 103 8-85 
Bankers’,.....+eseee+++ | 311+7) 299-6) 290-3) 318-2 
Others... ccsvvcecessecs 56- “7 92- 5} 98- 95-0 
FO Kc cthetavede cee se 376-1 4 402 “4 396- 421-7 
Securities ; | | 
Governtignt....sseee++- | 334°3; 333-3, 319-2, 351-0 
Discounts, €t.......000 9-9 10-8 20-6 17-7 
Other vi ccccscvecccess | 29°7} I8-Q) JT- 17-6 
Total... ....ccccveseeee | 359°9 352-2) 357-7) 386-3 
Banking dept. res........+. | 34°4) 58°4 57- 53-5 
* Proportion " %.11 3-5) fs 8-6 
ce vies xe ees “ij \ . ° 
Wiiieseeal ee eee 


®* Government debt is £11,105,100, capital £14,553, 
Fiduciary issue raised from fi, 400 million to £1, 450 
million on December 10, 1946. 


Fe 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of land’s Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce thecughent the week. 
ae prices* were as follows -— 






| SILVER 





nn 


5 






48 





AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 31st March, 1946 
£78,536, 586 






4 Oe 


~NEW ZEALAND 


incorporated with limited lability in New Zealand 





Represented at over 240 points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 

Victoria ; Sydney, New South Wales 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
P. L. Porter, General Manager 


London Office: 
i, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 
©. ™. Samuel, Manager 


DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


Established 16> 


NORWAY 


Branches: Arendal, Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, 
Solor (Flisa), Tonsberg. 
Every Description of Banking Business transacted 
Correspondence invited 


Telegraphic Address: “ Creditbank Telephone : “42 1820 Oslo” 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 








ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -  £16,300,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - £97, 000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €181,000,000 


11946 Accounts) 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK 1953-58 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due September 1, 
1947, the Balances will be struck on the evening of August 1, 1947, 


after which date the stock will be transferred ex-dividend, For the 
Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion 


of Canada in London, 
A. D. HARPER, Manager, 
47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. July 1, 1947. 

1B be Sl ag ORR & PARTNERS, LTD., have not yet been successful in 

/ finding candidates they require for their consulting staff in the 
Control Division. Further applications are invited from ‘qualified 
accountants or secretaries who have had industrial or commercial 
experience, in addition to some years of professional career and who 
have an understanding of the use of accounting procedures as a too! of 
management. A good basic education is essential and the desirable 
age range is 32-40 years. Successful candidates must be prepared to 
spend several months continuously: resident in different parts of the 
country (apart from week~-ends). - High level of remuneration commen- 
surate with responsibility entaiied. Applications, giving details of 
qualifications and career to: date;*should be submitted in writing to 
the Company's offices at 7, Park Lane, London, W.1, 


Rees Zone of Germany.. English-speaking German business man, 
resident Bielefeld district,. offers service’ and adyice to British trade 
visitors, Representation undertaken... Wide experience in England and 
Germany; first-class references either country. Write Meyer, 18a, 
Highbury New Park, London, N.5, or telephone London, Clissold 1004. 


BLE, youngish man required for London Cosmetic Firm:-; Must 
4& haye knowledge of Office Organisation, Advertising, Sales Manage- 
ment and, be accustomed te responsibility and authority. Starting 
salary £1,200 to £2,000 according to qualifications and experience. One 
or more languages an advantage. Full details of past experience to 
Box 512. Moneieass ae dh 2h oe aoe ena: Sia: 
YHARTERED Accountant. Young man required for administrative 
position in Cosmetic Manufacturing Company near London. Start- 
ing salary £1,200 to £2,000 according to qualifications and experience. 
Full details of past experience to Box 511, 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications for the 
)/ Readership in Economics (Banking and: Currency) tenable at the 
London School of Economics (salary £800-£1,000-£1,200). 
must be received not later than September 4, 1947, by the Academic 


Registrar, Universit? of London, Senate House, W.C.1, from whom | 


further particulars should be obtained. 


Applications | 


j 


i 
j 
i 


UNIVERSE OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications for the | 
of 


panera in Colonial Administration tenable at the London School 
momics (salary £800-£1,000-£1,200). Applications must be received 
not later than September 4, 1947, by the Academic Registrar, University 


of London, Senate House, W.C.1, from whom further particulars should 
be. obtained. 


TANTED: All copies of Economist, 1946, and issues February 22nd 


and March 1, 1947. Replies to Hulton Press Ltd., 43/44, Shoe 
Lane, E.C.4. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA| | 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in he Colony oo! Hongkong.) 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID U - - . + $20,000,009 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING .- - - - - . - £6,000,000 | 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - . * + $20,000,009, 


Head Office: HONGKONG. 
Chief Manager’ Tus Howowrasie Ma. A. Monae, C.B.B. 




















BRANCHES. 

Amoy *Datren *Kobe Mukden Singapore 
Bangkok Foochow Kowloon Nanking *Sourabaya 
Batavia Haiphong Kuala Belait New York Sungei Patani 
Bombay *Hamburg Kuala Lampur Peiping Swatow 
Brurei Hankow Labuan Penang Tawan 
Calcutta *Harbio Londen Rangooa Teluk Anson (Perak) 
Canton lloilo Lyons Saigon Tieatain 
*Chefoo Ipoh Malacca Sandakan *Tokio 
Chungking Jesselton Manila San Francisco Tringtao 
Colombo Johore Muar (Johore) Shanghai *Yokohoma 


* Branches not yet re-opened 


London Office: 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAL BANK (TRUSTER) LIMITED. 
9% Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England, and an affiliate of 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is to act ae Executor and 
Trustee in approved cases. Trustee Companies, also affiliated to the Corporation, are established 
in Hongkong and Singapore. 
Ful! particulars may be had on application. 


your interests 


SEE THE MANAGER OF YOUR LOCAL BRANCH 





NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DURBAN 

Applications are invited for a LECTURER IN POLITICS AND 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, at a salary on the scale: 

Men: £550 x 25—£725 per annum; Women: £425 x 25—£600 per annum 
to this will be added a cost of living allowance of £46 16s. per annum. 
A suitable applicant may be appointed at any point of the scale, in 
accordance with his qualifications. 

The successful applicant will be required to lecture in Politics and 
in Public Administration to B.A., B.Econ., and B.Com, students, at all 
stages. He will be expected to inaugurate and develop courses in 
Public Administration. Applicants should be qualified both in Public 
Administration and in Politital Philosophy. ; 

Membership of the University Teachers’ Pension and Provident Fund 
is compulsory. 

The appointment will be in the first instance for a probationary 
period of one year, The successful candidate will be expected to take 
up duties not later than January 1, 1948. 

Further particulars may be obtained from The Secretary, Universities 
Bureau of the British Enipire, 8, Park Street. London, W.1. Closing 
date for the receipt of applications is July 18, 1947. 


HALIFAX EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Required in September a full-time TEACHER of COMMERCE, Com- 
mercial Mathematics, Company Law and Secretarial Practice, Account- 
ing and Business Administration, in the Commerce Department of the 
College. Applicants should hold a Degree in Commerce or Economics, 
or equivalent qualification, and have had suitable teaching and “busi- 
— Se Salary in accordance with the Burnham Technical 
eport. } 
Full particulars of the post may be ‘obtained from the Principal, 
Technical College, Hopwood Lane, Halifax, and applications should 
be returned to the undersigned within a fortnight of the appearance 


of this advertisement. 
C. E, GENT, Chief Education Officer 
__West House, Halifax 


COUNTY TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GUILDFORD 
Principal: J. R. I, Hepburn, D.Se., Ph.D., F.R.1.C., F.1M, 
COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
Head of Department: J. H. McInnes, M.A.(Glas.), M.Ed.(Durham), 
B.Comm.(Birm.). 

FULL-TIME COURSES for INTER B.Sc,(Econ.) or INTER B.Comm, 
OF Oe UNIVERSITY. Provision is also made for more advanceé 

Session 1947/48 commences on Roptember 15, 1947. 

Particulars on application to the Principal, County Technical College, 
Stoke Park, Guildford. a 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 46. 
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